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=e O investigation has ever been made which shows 
; . yi the total number of workingmen in the United 
mi; States employed at any given rate of wages. 
) k There was, indeed, an attempt made in this direc- 
tion by the officials in charge of the Eleventh Cen- 
sus, but it was not successful. From the results of various partial 
investigations, however, we can form a fairly accurate and 
sufficiently definite estimate of the number and proportion of 
the underpaid. By “the underpaid” are meant those adult 
male wage-earners who get less than $600 per year, or, allow- 
ing an average of 8 per cent for lost time, $2.10 per day. 
Readers who wish to examine the grounds upon which this 
estimate of a minimum living wage is based, are referred to 
the April, 1902, issue of THE CATHOLIC WORLD. 

The Eleventh Census (1890) gives the weekly rates of wages 
and the number of persons employed .at each rate in fifty 
leading industries of 165 cities. The investigation from which 
these results were obtained was the most extensive of its kind 
that has ever been made, as it covered one-fourth of the em- 
ployees in the manufacturing and mechanical industries. The 
number of establishments investigated was 44,225, and the 
number of males 16 years of age and over for whom rates of 
wages were obtained was 757,865. The report does not tell 
us what proportion of these were minors, but the Twelfth 
Census shows that in 1900, 11 per cent of this class of males 
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in these industries were under 21 years. Assuming that the 
proportion of minors was no higher in 1890 than in 1900, and 
deducting from the 407,693 workers who received less than 
$12 per week 11 per cent of 757,865, we find that the propor- 
tion of underpaid male adults was 48 per cent. But the wage 
returns upon which this estimate is based represent not merely 
wage receivers in the ordinary sense, but company officers and 
firm members. The Eleventh Census informs us that when 
the latter classes were included in the tables, the average in- 
come of males above 16 in the manufacturing and mechanical 
industries was 9 per cent higher than when they were omitted. 
This fact, and the number of income receivers in the highest 
paid group of the table that we are considering, make it over- 
whelmingly probable that the per cent of adult male wage- 
earners that failed to get $12 per week was at least 51. 

According to the Seventh Annual Report of the Commis- 
sioner of Labor (1891) 73 per cent of 28,127 employees in 
typical establishments of the iron and steel and glass indus- 
tries were paid less than $2.01 per day. An examination of 
the occupations filled by these employees, and of their indi- 
vidual earnings, indicates that less than 8 per cent of them 
were boys, and that few, if any, were females. The proportion 
of adult males obtaining less than a living wage was, there- 
fore, 70 per cent. The returns here discussed represent wage 
conditions. in 1891, and industries not covered by the statistics 
above given from the Eleventh Census. 

The Fifth Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labor 
gives the results of an investigation of all classes of railway 
labor. Of the 224.570 employees represented in the returns, 
85 per cent received less than $2.01 per day. From the 
character of the various occupations it is.evident that 6 per 
cent is a liberal allowance for females and boys. Hence the 
per cent of underpaid adults was 85. The investigation from 
which these figures were obtained was made in 1889. 

In the special report of the Twelfth Census (1900) on 
“Employees and Wages,” returns are presented from what 
was undoubtedly the most careful investigation that has yet 
been made of the rates of wages obtained by different classes 
of workers. Representative establishments were studied in 34 
‘“‘ stable and normal industries,” classified under the more gen- 
eral heads of textile, wood-working, metal-working, and miscella- 
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neous. As the chief purpose of the investigation was to show 
the movement of wages in the manufacturing industry between 
1890 and 1900, statistics were obtained for both of these 
years. The returns for 1890 indicate that 69 per cent of 
105,106 males 16 years of age and over received less than 
$12.50 per week.. Allowing 8 per cent for lost time, this’is 
less than $600 annually. When 11 per cent is deducted on 
account of minors, the proportion of underpaid adult males 
appears as 66 per cent. 

So much for the wages prevailing in 1889, 1890, and 1891. 
Of the condition of industry in 1900 the report of ‘ Manu- 
factures”’ of the Twelfth Census says: ‘“‘It was a time of 
special activity and productivity of manufactures”; “The vol- 
ume of industry had nearly reached its high-water mark’’; 
and furthermore, ‘The same general conditions prevailed in 
1890”; ‘‘There has been no decade in which business condi- 
tions were so nearly alike at its beginning and at its end.” 
The language of the Census report is confirmed by the 
“Aldrich Report” and the monthly bulletins of the Bureau 
of Labor, which show that in 1889, 1890, and 1891 the general 
level of wages was higher than the average of the decades 
immediately preceding and following. 

The special investigation discussed in the last paragraph 
but one, found that 68 per cent of 160,267 males of 16 years 
and over were paid less than $12.50 per week in 1900. Elimi- 
nating II per cent for minors, we see that the proportion of 
adult males that failed to get a living wage in typical estab- 
lishments in the manufacturing industry was 64 per cent. 

Another table based upon this same investigation, contain- 
ing returns from some establishments not represented in the 
table just considered, and omitting some of those included in 
the latter, discloses the fact that 66 per cent of 156,552 males 
16 years and over obtained less than $12.50 per week. With 
II per cent deducted for minors, the proportion of underpaid 
male adults in this group in 1900 was 62 per cent. 

According to the Thirteenth Annual Report of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on the Statistics of Railways, 81 
per cent of the whole number (1,017,653) of persons engaged 
in this industry in the United States received, in 1900, wages 
that averaged less than $2.05 per day. The language. of the 
Report and the nature of the occupations indicates that prac- 
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tically none of the employees were women, and not more than 
6 per cent minors. Eliminating females and boys, and also 
the 9,585 officers of the roads, we find that the per cent of 
underpaid male adults remains 81. It must be noted that this 
estimate is based on the Commission’s statement of the average 
rates paid to the different classes of employees. Many persons, 
in some of the classes in which the average rate was under 
$2.05 per day, received a higher remuneration; on the other 
hand, many members of classes whose average was above that 
rate, for instance, individual firemen, received less. One group 
probably balances the other. The Sixteenth Annual Report of 
the Commission indicates that in 1903 the number of adult 
males in the railway service was 1,224,344, of whom 67 per 
cent received less than $2.09 per day. 

A partial confirmation of these estimates of the proportion 
of underpaid male adults at the beginning and end of the last 
decade of the nineteenth century is obtained from statistics 
presented by several of the state labor bureaus. A noteworthy 
feature of these returns is that they represent a much larger 
proportion of all the employees in their respective States than 
do the foregoing statistics with regard to the country at 
large. Moreover, they are all from States in the North and 
West, in which wages are at least up to the average rates for 
the whole United States. Only a summary will be given of 
the estimates based on State statistics. For the sake of a 
more satisfactory and comprehensive view of the entire field, 
there is included in the table a summary of the estimates 
already submitted. 

Employees and Years Number of Adult Per cent of Adult 
Represented, Males Represented. Males Underpaid. 
In 50 Manufac. Industries, 
1890, ; . 
In Iron, and Steel, and Glass, 
1891, , See : 25,877 70 
In Railway Occupations, 1889, 211,096 85 
In 34 Manufac. Industries, 
1890, 4 ; ; 
In 34 Manufac. Industries, 
1900, . : ; 
In 34 Manufac. Industries, 
1900, . : i ‘ 138,331 - 62 


757,865 51 


93,544 66 


142,638 64 
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Employees and Years Number of Adult Per cent af Adult 
Represented. : Males Represented. | Males Underpaid. 
Railway Occupations, 1900 
and 1903, ; . ; 2,171,371 73 
Manufactures, Mass., 1890 
and 1891, ‘ ‘ 367,311 59 
Manufactures, Wis., eae 70,326 61 
Manufactures, Mass., 1899 
and 1900, ‘ . ; 511,727 64 
Manufactures, Minn., 1899 
and 1900, : 99,872 53 
Manufactures, Wis., Cli 
1900, and IgoI,_. 217,522 75 
Manufactures, N. J., or 
1900, and I9o0I,_ . : 387,903 60 
Manufactures, IIl., 1900 pe 
and Igol, ; ‘ ‘ 135,890 58 


No attempt is made to estimate the total] number of under- 
paid workers indicated in the table, because many of them are 
counted more than once in the summaries, and the entire 
number represented is small relatively to the whole number of 
underpaid in the United States. The important feature of the 
table is the percentages, which may be taken as fairly repre- 
sentative of average wage conditions in manufacturing and 
railway industries. And the general level of remuneration in 
these two fields is undoubtedly quite as high as the average 
of all the other urban occupations. It is to be noted, more- 
over, that these percentages reflect the conditions of 1890, 
1900, and 1903, when wages were about as high as they are 
at present, fully as high as the average of the last 15) years, 
and higher than that of the last 25 years. 

The majority of the percentages are above 60, while the 
only notable percentage below that figure is the first one in 
the table. The Eleventh Census indicates that only 51 per 
cent (approximately) of the male adults employed in manu- 
facturing industries in 1890 received less than $12 per week. 
Yet the special investigation undertaken by the director of the 
Twelfth Census shows that the proportion obtaining under 
$12.50 per week in the same industry the same year, was 66 
per cent. The investigation from which the smaller figure was 
drawn covered a much larger number of men than did the one 


. 
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just mentioned, but there is every reason to believe that it 
was less scientifically and carefully carried out. Moreover, in- 
vestigations of the manufacturing industries of Massachusetts 
and Wisconsin for this same year of 1890 developed the fact 
that the per cents of underpaid in these States were respec- 
tively 59 and 61. It is probable, therefore, that 66 per cent 
is nearer the actual figure than 51. When due weight is given 
to all the percentages in the table, the conclusion seems justi- 
fied that at least 60 per cent of the adult male workers in the 
cities of the United States are to-day receiving less than $600 
annually. 

What: of the future? Do the wages of the poorest paid 
classes show any tendency to increase? All students of the 
subject admit that wages, as a whole, have greatly increased 
since 1850. The necessaries and comforts of life, on the other 
hand, seem to be at about the same price-level that prevailed 
at that date. The net result, therefore, is a considerable im- 
provement in the condition of the laboring classes generally 
since the middle of the last century. 

There are, however, serious reasons for thinking that the 
upward movement of wages has been very much smaller during 
the last 25 years than it was during the preceding 30 years. 
The Census of 1890 gives us no definite information concerning 
the course of wages during the decade immediately preceding 
that date, because it differed in the scope and form of its 
inquiry from the Census of 1880. Hence we are warned by 
those in charge of the former that the wage statistics of the 
two censuses cannot be compared. The Aldrich Report declares 
that the rise on wages during this decade amounted to 12 per 
cent. This estimate has been severely criticised. It has been 
asserted that the establishments selected for investigation were 
not truly representative of their respective classes. For example, 
one dry goods store and one grocery store, employing together 
less than thirty clerks, were taken as typical of the whole 
retail business; and the exceptionally high wages that they 
paid as representative of the remuneration of the whole of this 
class of workers. Again, it is charged that the statisticians 
who summarized the returns of the investigation were. in 
sympathy with its political aim, which was to show the greatest 
possible increase in wages. Thus, in computing the average 
wages paid in a-certain brewery—the only establishment in 
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that industry from which returns had been secured—they put 
the head brewer, who received $23.96 per day, in a series by 
himself. Accordingly, as much weight was given to him in de- 
termining the average for the whole establishment as to each 
one of the other classes of workmen. One of these classes con- 
tained 33 men. In consequence of this method, the average 
wage of the brewery appeared as $4.12 per day, although a 
majority of the employees actually received less than $z. A 
further and more far-reaching result was that the quotations 
for the brewing industry presented in the Aldrich Report are 
70 per cent too high. As Professor Bullock remarks: ‘This 
typical brewer, who received over $6,00c per year, 

was certainly worth that amount for statistical purposes.” 
Finally, an investigation made by the United States Bureau of 
Labor into the wages of 25 occupations in a few of the lead- 
ing cities of the country, showed an increase for this decade 
of 8 per cent. After due allowance has been made for the 
various defects of the three sources of information considered 
in this paragraph, the conclusion seems valid that a real rise 
in general wages took place between 1890 and 1900, but that 
it did not amount to 12 nor, in all probability, to 8 per cent. 
The Aldrich Report states that prices fell 9 per cent during 
the same period. 

According to the table given above, the number of male 
adults receiving less than $12.50 per week in 34 manufacturing 
industries was 66 per cent in 1890, and 64 per cent in 1900, 
a.gain of 2 per cent for the decade in the proportion of those 
getting a living wage. An investigation made by the United 
States Bureau of Labor of 67 manufacturing and mechanical 
industries shows that wages increased 11 per cent, and the cost of 
living nearly 8 per cent, between 1890 and 1903. Since the latter 
date both wages and the cost of living have suffered a slight 
decline. The net gain to labor between 1890 and any year in the 
present century seems, therefore, to have been inconsiderable. 

The incomplete and in some respects unreliable statistics at 
hand indicate, therefore, tha. the immense improvements in 
production that have been brought about within the last 
quarter of a century, have not been followed by a correspond- 
ing improvement in the condition of the laborer. His wages 
have risen, indeed, during this period, but neither so steadily 
nor to such an extent as might with reason have been expected. 
These statements refer to general wages. Since the greatest 
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advances in remuneration have occurred among the organized 
—who are also the better paid—workmen, there is some reason 
to think that the wages of the poorest paid have not kept 
pace with the general increase. 

Now those features in the evolution of the processes of 
production, which seem to have restricted the upward trend of 
wages in the recent past, will in all probability show the same 
tendency for a long time to come. The first of them is the 
prevalence of monopoly. In his Minority Report, as member 
of the Industrial Commission, Mr. Phillips estimates the value 
of the industries of the country, that are more. or less monopo- 
listic in character, at $17,000,000,000—‘ or probably one-fifth 
of what the present census will find to be the estimated true 
value of all property in this country.” As a matter of fact, 
the great combinations formed in recent years have paid at 
least as high wages as their independent rivals. This, however, 
is but one phase, and very probably a temporary one, of the 
situation. Because of their more economical organization, the 
so-called trusts can turn out a given amount of product with 
a much smaller labor force than is required in a régime of 
competition. Unless they make their output larger than it 
would have been under the old system, they will consequently 
be able to reduce the number of their employees. They can- 
not profitably increase the output without reducing prices to 
the consumer, and this, as experience shows, they will not do. 
Their usual practice runs in the opposite direction. The result 
is that men are thrown out of employment, to enter into com- 
petition with their fellows both within and without the combina- ~ 
tions, and thus bring down the wages of all. On the other 
hand the increased cost of living which follows a monopolistic 
organization of industry affects the laborer precisely as it 
affects other consumers. 

The second disquieting fact in the present tendencies of the 
productive process is the displacement of men by machines. 
Professor Smart tells us that we are only at the beginning of 
the machine age, and that the need for man is for the moment 
becoming less and less in all fields where machinery is enter- 
ing. If the need for man grows less, will not the proportion 
of unemployed grow greater? One obvious answer to this 
question is a reference to the experience of the past. Up to 
the present time the substitution of machinery for hand pro- 
cesses does not seem to have caused any permanent increase 
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in the proportion of unemployment. The number of idle men 
is probably no greater, relative to the whole working popula- 
tion, than it was before the coming of the machine régime. 
And yet, it must be borne in mind that this result is a mere 
accident, for there is no necessary connection between the in- 
troduction or extension of machine production and the continutty 
of employment. On the contrary, there is reason to fear that 
a more or less direct ratio exists between the increase in the 
rate of machine substitution, and the increase in the vate of 
unemployment. Assuming that the former will be quite 
marked for some time to come, we must, it would seem, ex- 
pect the percentage of the unwillingly idle to increase likewise. 
Every time a new labor saving machine is introduced, some 
men are thrown out of work; consequently the greater the 
amount of such machinery that is put into operation in a given 
year, the greater is the number of men that are unemployed 
during some part of that year. Ultimately they may all be 
absorbed in the old industry or in related occupations, but 
there is at least an increase in the number of those who are 
temporarily unemployed; and the more rapidly their number 
is augmented, the larger will be the sum total of unemploy- 
ment, for the process of readjustment will not keep pace with 
the acceleration of machine substitution. Thus, if the new 
forms of machinery brought into use in a community this year 
supplant one thousand men, whereas those introduced last year 
displaced only five hundred, it is more than probable that the 
amount of unemployment will be greater this year than last. 
Each of the one thousand men will be out of work for more 
than half the number of days during which each of the five 
hundred was idle. Any decrease in the vate at which men are 
displaced by machines, therefore, increases unemployment, and 
thus tends to lower wages. 

In addition to the rapid introduction of new forms of 
capital, the unnecessary multiplication of existing forms seems 
liable to impede the upward movement of wages by augment- 
ing unemployment. We save too much and consume too 
little. Too much of the annual product of the nation is con- 
verted into machinery. ‘In a given stage of the arts, and 
with given habits of consumption, a certain amount of ma- 
chinery can be advantageously utilized; a larger amount than 
this is waste. We have for generations been cultivating 
notions which should make individuals reduce their consump- 


. 
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tion and increase their investment until we could obtain the 
required amount; and we have apparently overdone the 
matter.” The influence of over-accumulation of capital upon 
employment is so well described by Mr. Hobson that his 
words are worth quoting at some length. 


In order to test the case, take a community with stable 
population where there has existed a right economic relation 
between forms of capital and rate of consumption. Suppose 
an attempt is initiated to increase saving by abstention from 
consumption of some class of goods, say cotton. . 
Since no trade requires increase of capital, the new savings 
may as well be invested in the form of new cotton mills as 
in any other way. Let us suppose that the over-saving of 
the first year is capitalized in this form. What has occurred 
during this first year is that an increased employment of 
capital and labor in making cotton mills bas balanced a 
diminished employment in making cotton goods. Assuming 
an absolute fluidity of capital and labor, the net employ- 
ment for the community is not affected by the change. Peo- 
ple have simply been paid to make cotton mills instead of 
to make cotton goods. At the end of the year there exists 
an excess of cotton mills over what would have been required 
if. consumption of cotton goods had stood firm, a double 
excess over what is needed to supply the now reduced 
demand for cotton goods. If it seems unfair to any one 
that I should apply the over-saving to the only trade where 
the demand is absolutely reduced, I can only reply that it 
simplifies the argument and makes no real difference in its 
validity. If we assumed the saving to be equally distributed 
among all trades, then at the end of the year all trades 
would be, to a minor degree, in the same condition as the 
cotton trade is according to my illustration. 

If savers were mad enough to continue this policy, pre- 
ferring the growing ownership of useless cotton mills to the 
satisfaction of consuming commodities, the process might 
continue indefinitely, without reducing or affecting in any 
way the aggregate employment of labor and capital. It 
would simply mean that a number of persons take their satis- 
faction in seeing new cotton mills rising and going to decay. 

But it is conceivable that in the second year of over- 
saving, the savers instead of continuing to pay people to 
put up more mills might employ people to operate the ex- 
cess of cotton mills, lending their money to buy raw material 
and to pay wages. Cotton goods which ex hypothest can 
find no markets are thus accumulated. If the savers choose 
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to take their pleasure in such a way, they might go on 
indefinitely without the aggregate of employment of capital 
or labor being affected. If they continued this impolicy 
for a twelve month, we should say that whereas in the 
first year ‘they saved useless mills, in the second they saved 
useless cotton goods. In neither the first nor the second 
year is there any net increase or decrease of employment 
due to the new policy of saving. In fact, assuming sanity 
of individual conduct, affairs would work out differently. 
Admitting an attempt to work the surplus mills, the actual 
over-production of goods could not proceed far. Let us 
assume savers to use, throughout, the agency of banks, which 
are to find investment for their savings. Suppose the 
banks, not realizing the mode of this new saving, have in- 
vested the first year’s savings in superfluous cotton mills. 
These cotton mills or others in the next year cannot con- 
tinue to work without advances from banks, since they are 
unable to effect profitable sales. Soon after the beginning 
of the second year the banks refuse to make further efforts 
for over-production; markets being congested and prices 
falling, the demand for bank accommodation will grow, but 
banks will not be justified in making advances. Now the 
weaker mills must stop work, general short time follows, and 
the result is unemployment of labor and forms of capital. 
This is the first effect of the attempt to over-save upon 
employment. We have now for the first time a reduction 
of the aggregate of production. The result of reduced em- 
ployment (under-production) will be a reduction of real 
incomes. This will tend to proceed until the reduced re- 
ward of saving (real interest) gradually restores the right pro- 
portion of saving to spending—a very slow and wasteful cure. 

It thus appears that so long as saving can be vested in 
new forms of capital, whether these are socially useful or 
not, no net reduction of employment is caused, the portion 
of income which is saved employs as much labor as, though 
not more than, that which is spent, but when the machinery 
of production is so glutted that attempted saving takes 
shape in the massing of loanable capital unable to find in- 
vestment, the net production and the net employment of 
labor in the community is smaller than it would have been 
had saving been confined to the minimum required by the 
needs of the society. 

From the standpoint of employment the injury done by 
over-saving is thus seen to consist not in the over-produc- 
tion of plant or goods, but in the condition of unxder-produc- 


. 
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tion which - follows the fizancial recognition of this glut. The 
real waste of power of capital and labor is measured by the 
period and the intensity of the under-production in which 
forms of capital and labor stand idle. 


Over-production induced by over-saving is, of course, most 
widespread, as it is most striking, during an industrial crisis. 
But it may exist to a more limited extent during periods that 
are regarded as substantially normal. There may be an excess 
of productive instruments in the greater number, or even in 
all, of the industries of a country at all times except those of 
extraordinary prosperity. Something very like this seems to 
have become true of the United States.. Between 1886 and 
1895 the average product of more than two thousand manu- 
facturing establishments in Massachusetts was only 50 to 70 
per cent of their full capacity. It has-been estimated that 
with their existing equipment of capital and labor, the shoe 
factories of the country could meet the current annual con- 
sumption by running steadily for four months In the absence 
of larger statistics, no precise estimate of the extent of the 
phenomenon can be attempted, but if every-day observation 
may be relied upon, the amount of productive power that is 
unused is enormous. At every turn we seem to see efficient 
machinery abandoned or running on short time, and the cause 
is almost never a scarcity of labor. Now if the idle or partially 
idle capital instruments were the worst of their kind, and if the 
new machinery invariably and immediately crowded out all the 
poorer instruments that were not needed to supply the current 
rate of consumption, the excessive accumulation of capital 
would cause neither over-production of goods nor diminution 
of employment. The savings that might have been exchanged 
for consumption goods would have been expended in making 
machines that were allowed to perish as fast as new machines 
adequate to the current demand were put in operation. Thus 
labor would be kept employed and excessive production re- 
stricted. But the industrial mechanism does not work so 
smoothly. The owners of the older instruments of production 
are not doing business on this lofty plane of philantrophy. 
They continue to produce, and to compete for a share in a 
market that is beginning to be over supplied. The directors of 
production see prices, and therefore profits, declining, and en- 
deavor to recoup by lowering wages. Profits, however, continue 
to diminish, until some of the industries are closed, others are 
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running only a part of the time, unemployment has increased, 
and wages are further reduced. 

This theory is at variance, obviously, with one of the com- 
monplaces of the older political economy. We have been 
assured very frequently that general over-production is an 
absurdity, since a supply of goods always means a demand for 
goods, and since the wants of men are never fully satisfied. 
Undoubtedly the existence of goods implies the power to pur- 
chase other goods, and the existence of unsatisfied wants 
means a desire to purchase; but what Adam Smith called 
‘effective demand,” the only kind of demand that will take 
the surplus goods off the market, requires that the purchasing 
power and the desire exist in the same persons. As things 
are, those who can consume more have not the desire, and 
those who have the desire. have not the power. And there is 
assuredly nothing in the nature of our industrial mechanism to 
prevent this condition, which is obviously possible in one or 
two lines of production, from being realized in all. This failure 
of production and consumption to function harmoniously in the 
economic organism seems to have escaped the notice of so 
able a writer as Professor Clark, when he wrote: ‘ The richer 
the world is in capital, the richer the worker is in’ productive 
power.” Richer in productive power, yes; but what if the 
condition of consumption, the actual demand for products, does 
not call for the full exercise of this power? The very excess 
of productive power relatively to the needs that are combined 
with purchasing power, means an excess of supply of labor, 
which in turn means unemployment :and low wages. 

The three forces of combination, rapid introduction of new 
forms of machinery, and. excessive multiplication of existing 
forms, seem likely to continue operative for a long time to 
come. In a general way they are mutually helpful in their 
detrimental effects on labor. The powerful and highly or- 
ganized industrial combinations are able to put in new forms 
of machinery on a more extended scale than would be possible 
ina régime of small industries. It is true that these combina- 
tions will check over-supply of capital in the fields in which 
they are supreme, but in so doing they. limit the opportunities 
for the investment of new capital. Outside of the province 
dominated by the. great industries, therefore, the danger of a 
too abundant supply of capital instruments is increased; it has 
gained in intension what it has lost in extension. 


. 
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_To sum up, sufficient data have been presented to justify 
the conclusion that the proportion of adult male wage earners 
(outside of agriculture, where the remuneration is much lower, 
but the cost of living not so high) obtaining less than $600 
per year, is at least 60 per cent. This is a fact fully as dis- 
quieting as Mr. Robert Hunter’s estimate that, “not less than 
10,000,000 persons in the United States are in poverty”; 
that is, “‘they may be able to get a bare sustenance, but they 
are not able to obtain those necessaries which will permit 
them to maintain a state of physical efficiency.” Of course, 
the requisites of physical efficiency as a worker are much less 
than the requisites of a decent livelihood for the head of a 
family ; consequently Mr. Hunter’s estimate is not equivalent 
to the statement that only two million male adults (on the 
assumption that these form one-fifth of the total number of 
persons below the poverty line) fail to get a family living 
wage. Explaining further what he means by physical efficiency, 
Mr. Hunter says: ‘‘No one will fail to realize how low such 
a standard is. It does not necessarily include any of the in- 
tellectual, esthetic, moral, or social necessities; it is a purely 
physical standard, dividing those in poverty from those who 
may be said to be out of it.” If there are two million men 
in this country beneath even this materialistic level, it is not 
at all improbable that 60 per cent of the men wage-earners 
among the twelve and one-half million men engaged in general 
occupations other than agricultural and professional, are getting 
less than $600 annually. As to the prospects of the underpaid, 
wages have increased less rapidly during the last quarter of a 
century—the period of our greatest industrial improvements— 
than during the previous thirty years. Whence the inference 
seems valid, that side by side with the progress of production 
there have existed forces which have prevented the laborer 
from obtaining his full share of the results of that progress. 
Three of these forces, namely, monopolistic combinations, rapid 
displacement of labor by machinery, and excessive multiplica- 
tion of the instruments of production, will in all probability be 
with us for many years yet, increasing the rate of unemploy- 
ment, and restricting the upward movement of wages. From 
these evils the poorest paid, being the least able to resist a 
reduction or to utilize the possibilities of a rise in their re- 
muneration, will naturally be the greatest sufferers. -. 
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BY JEANIE DRAKE. 


aie HEN a man is the fortunate exception to an 

k ancient proverb, some exaltation of spirit: is 

inevitable. But even the rare prophet honored 

in his own country should wear his laurels 

sere meekly. If in shining inexperience he solemnly 

trifles with the wise saws and modern instances respectfully 

permitted to venerable and prosy age, he is apt to come to 

grief. At least, this is what happened to Mr. Winthrop Had- 
den in an hour of anticipated triumph. 

Though not yet thirty, he had done his native town good 
service as representative, for which, when he returned to pursue 
a successful law practice, it elected him mayor. Even in a 
very small place this is a responsible office; but it may be 
that he took it too seriously, and was over conscientious or 
conscious of his dignity. Older men said with indulgence: “It 
will wear off, and meanwhile he does good work.” Younger 
intimates made light remarks about the size of his head; and 
Miss Olivia Ferrill told him that she ‘“‘ was not the least afraid 
of him even if he was Lord High Executioner, or something 
of the sort.” Also ‘‘that she preferred him when he was more 
amusing.” In spite of which he continued rightfully to regard 
this young lady as the fairest flower in his life path, she being 
very pretty, very bright, very charming, and his promised wife. 
She was about to be graduated with distinction from the 
Boxbury High School, and with sedate satisfaction and grave 
delight the Mayor, Mr. Winthrop Hadden, in fine Himself, had 
accepted an invitation to officiate at this function. He was to 
present the diplomas and incidentally to make a speech—a 
continuous speech, if he chose, the audience being quite at his 
mercy, as is customary at these affairs. 

There was fluttering and there was whispering in the grace- 
ful group of white-robed girls when he came upon the stage 
on the appointed evening. 

“He is certainly handsome, 

“Especially in evening dress, 


” 


murmured one fair creature. 


” 


supplemented her friend. 


. 
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‘“‘How can you look so unconcerned, Olivia?’’ exclaimed a 
third. And though their tribute did not reach the young man 
in words, it floated as a subtle incense towards him, and at the 
nymphs’ approving smiles he radiated benignity. His own 
particular nymph, as valedictorian, sat foremost, her brilliant 
beauty deepened by the crimson roses he had sent. She was 
in quite a bower of others he had not sent, but any slight un- 
easiness at this was quickly forgotten as the assemblage greeted 
him with enthusiasm, the Boxbury String Band burst into 
“See the Conquering Hero,” and he overheard an elderly 
citizen remark to a stranger: “Yes, sir, our Mayor. Youngest 
we have ever had. Very able fellow, and we’re proud of him.” 
And he very naturally felt that his greatness surely was 
a-ripening. These are the moments in which a freakish Fate 
delights. 

The young lady deputed to salute the audience did so with 
the usual kindliness, assuring them that they were welcome, 
which they doubtless believed or they would not have come. 
Then six or eight of her companions—tall and short, slender 
and plump, dark and blond, but all appealingly attractive in 
the freshness of youth—delivered their views on such easy 
subjects as: “The Destiny of Nations”; ‘‘Epic Poetry”; 
“The Influence of the Italian Renaissance on the World- 
Spirit’’; ‘‘The Greek Dramatists”; ‘‘ Buddhism or Christian- 
ity’’; and so on. Proud parents gazed, their eyes glistening 
happily, and listened to the final word of Maude, Flora, or 
Agnes on these matters. The rest of the large and fashionable 
audience adjusted itself comfortably to a not unpleasant drowsi- 
ness; and only acynic here and there muttered ironically: 
‘When, oh, when will Progress put an end to this distracting 
custom as a close to studies called serious! ’’ 

As the pretty valedictorian came forward, her dark eyes 
sparkling at them over the red roses, Frank Thurby, a friend 
of the mayor, remarked to his companion: ‘‘ Ye that have tears 
to shed—” and drew out his own handkerchief. 

‘Olivia Ferrill is not that kind,’ said the lady. In which 
she was right, for Miss Ferrill possessed her share of humor, 
and gave them by no means that depressingly pathetic fare- 
well to Alma Mater and generally to the ‘ Spring-Time of 
Life,” which seems darkly to presage hopelessly arid deserts as 
henceforth the student’s only footway. On the contrary! 
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“We know,” said she, ‘‘how much we owe to these our 
guides. Also, how much we owe each other. But I venture 
to confess that we look forward happily and with healthful 
curiosity to the hidden ways and byways of the future. Some 
of us may tread them as business or professional women, 
and these hope for much .success—with a little enjoyment. 
Others will move in domestic or social walks only, and these 
hope for much enjoyment—with a little success.” Then she 
sketched lightly and amusingly some possible careers for the 
modern woman, and ended amid applause and laughter from 
the hearers; her address, as crowning merit, being quite brief. 
At its conclusion she moved slightly aside, but continued stand- 
ing; for it was her lover’s turn to speak, and she was first to 
receive her diploma from him. 

He drew himself to his full height of five feet eleven, and 
began: ‘It deeply gratifies me to be chosen to utter a few 
words of counsel to young spirits on the eve of their life’s 
voyage.” One “Young Spirit,” with head demurely bent, was 
not heeding him closely, her mischievous sidelong glance tak- 
ing note of a friend here and there in the front row. He 
frowned a little, for he had not approved “the twentieth cen- 
tury tone’’ of her remarks, and went on: “‘The modern woman 
has strayed so far from the pursuits and surroundings which 
her nature and limitations clearly indicate as her legitimate 
sphere, that it may be well for a friendly voice now and then 
to raise itself in timely warning.” At the word “limitations” 
Miss Ferrill’s roving gaze was suddenly arrested, and he flat- 
tered himself that she was impressed. ‘‘I would have these 
fair girls, standing in life’s vestibule, remember that no success 
in the business office, the forum, or the studio can equal that 
of the gentle household spirit. Not the meretricious charms of 
a Cleopatra, nor the gifts of a Sappho or Aspasia, may com- 
pare with those of the homemaker and the thrifty housekeeper. 
Believe me, dear graduates, our sex would gladly see you cease 
vain, restless striving after the impossible, and emulate the 
domestic virtues of women in the past. To become faithful 
and devoted wives and helpmates such as they, should be your 
chief ambition. A well-ordered household is a greater work 
of art than Rosa Bonheur’s ‘Horse Fair.’ It is more important 
that a woman should be a good cook than anything else.” 
The audience had now waked up to the situation, and was 
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enjoying itself very much. Miss Ferrill’s cheeks were of a 
damask rivaling her roses, and her eyes held a light awakened, 
Mr. Hadden fondly hoped, by his eloquence—as, indeed, it . 
was. ‘Ah, my fair young friend,’ continued the orator, flour- 
ishing Miss Ferrill’s diploma. 

“Great Czesar!’’ muttered Frank Thurby. ‘‘Whom the 
gods would destroy—’ ” 

“The idea of taking advantage—” said his companion, with 
feminine exasperation—“ to—to preach at his sweetheart in pub- 
lic! Poor Olivia!” 

“Poor Hadden!” corrected Mr. Thurby, with a chuckle. 
“Hear him rambling! And you wouldn’t think what a 
straight business talk that man can put up. What’s he at 
now? Milton! ‘ My auther and disposer what thou bids’t un- 
argued I obey. To know no more is woman’s happiest knowl- 
edge and her praise.’ Oh Jemima!” 

The mayor was really too polite to have kept any lady 
standing ordinarily ; but, being warmed with his subject, ambled 
unheeding to his doom, while Olivia changed her attitude 
twice or thrice in ostentatious weariness. Then: ‘ This is in- 
tolerable!” she decided. Which reflection—so strange is 
woman—caused her pent up indignation to give way to an 
inscrutable serenity. In the very midst of this beautiful para- 
graph: ‘Yes, ladies; for softness was she formed and sweet 
attractive grace. Most revered when reverent, most admired 
when meek—” Miss Ferrill suddenly advanced a few steps, 
calmly took her diploma out of the astonished mayor’s hand, 
and, leaving him transfixed, turned and walked to her seat, 
into which she sank with an engaging smile. There could be 
no question that Olivia had made the hit of the evening, the 
storm of mirthful applause which followed this being renewed 
again and again. And it was harsh, but perhaps excusable, in 
her lover mentally to characterize as ‘‘effrontery”’ the grace 
with which she bowed her acknowledginent. When he was 
permitted to hand diplomas to the other graduates, he con- 
tented himself with shedding upon them a fixed and artificial 
-smile instead of the previous torrent of bland platitudes. 

“‘An excellent mayor,” said the elderly citizen to the much 
amused stranger, “but he has some things to learn yet.” 

“‘T wouldn’t be in his boots,” said Frank Thurby, as the 
audience went forth in high good humor not always dis- 


” 
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cernible after a Commencement; “I wouldn’t be in his boots 
this evening for one of Miss Olivia’s roses, though I should 
like to have that, too.” : 

The subject of these remarks never knew how he got 
through the supper given to the graduates, at which he again 
presided. But his scattered thoughts were slowly crystallizing, 
and when he missed Olivia from the room for a few moments, 
he made a dash for his hat and overcoat. Her carriage was 
about to drive off when he reached the pavement. 

“JT didn’t mean to keep you waiting,” he said, with as- 
sumption of a cheerful confidence which was far from him. 

“TI was not waiting,” replied Miss Ferrill, with clear-cut 
distinctness. She added quite sweetly: “If I had lived four 
or five centuries ago, and my name happened to be Griselda, 
I might be abject enough to wait meekly and thankfully for 
an escort who monopolizes the privilege of annoying me pub- 
licly. As it is—” she signalled the coachman, who drove on. 

A half-hour afterward he was stalking about and gnashing 
his teeth in his own apartment, when a messenger boy brought 
him a package of books. He discovered them to be a pon- 
derous ‘‘ History of England” sent by him to Miss Ferrill, 
with a view to improving her mind. He opened a volume 
mechanically at a ribbon mark and found a description of the 
crowning amenity of William the Conquerer’s courtship, when 
that enterprising warrior won his bride by pulling her off her 
horse, beating and trampling upon her. The historian’s com- 
ment on this was delicately underlined. ‘‘ How he ever dared 
venture into her presence again after this outrage, tradition 
does not inform us.’ 

“Compares me to that unspeakable, medizval brute!’ de- 
duced Mr. Hadden gloomily, and flung the book across the 
room where it damaged a valuable. curio. And this was an 
evening on which he had promised himself both glory and 
pleasure. 








FOUNTAINS ABBEY. 


BY ELLIS SCHREIBER. 


2 ESIDES her stately cathedrals, noble monuments 
# of Pre-Reformation times, which, though de- 
spoiled in a great measure of their pristine 
splendor, are kept in repair to serve for the 
purposes of Protestant worship, England pos- 
sesses other memorials of the past in the ruins of many an 
ancient abbey, that bear silent witness to the grandeur and 
architectural beauty of the religious houses once so numerous 
in that land. At Glastonbury, “A broken chancel and a 
broken cross” are the sole relics of the graceful edifice erected 
on the spot where the earliest missionaries constructed the 
first chapel in Britain, and planted the white thorn which still 
blossoms at Christmas-tide. The ruins of Tintern Abbey, 
doubly fair when seen by moonlight, have furnished a motive 
to the pencil of many an artist, the pen of many a poet. 
Again, on the heights overlooking the Yorkshire coast, stand 
the remains of Whitby Abbey, where in days of yore the 
famous Abbess Hilda held sway over both nuns and monks. 
Of all these and similar ruins, Fountains Abbey is perhaps one 
of the most remarkable, both because a considerable portion of 
the original structure has escaped the disintegrating action of 
time, enabling the beholder to form an idea of its former mag- 
nitude and magnificence, and also because ample information 
can be obtained concerning the history of the community, 
since a contemporary narrative of the foundation is still extant, 
besides the official annals of the house, and a chronicle of the 
administration of the various abbots who ruled there. From 
these and other sources the routine of monastic life in medizval 
times may be learnt with a fulness of interesting detail which 
has rarely been equalled. ‘ 
The monks belonged to the Cistercian Order, whose monas- 
teries were usually placed in situations of great natural beauty, 
in well-watered, well-wooded valleys, and these foundations 
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gradually acquired vast possessions in England and abroad. 
Fountains Abbey, at the time of its dissolution, owned a hun- 
dred square miles in a ring fence in the district of Craven, 
although its commencement was simple and lowly in the 
extreme. 

Stephen Harding, the founder of the Cistercians, was an Eng- 
lishman. He spent his early days in the Benedictine monastery 
at Sherborne; but, dissatisfied with the laxity which had 
crept into the order, went abroad, and meeting -with a few 
brethren like-minded with himself, desirous to devote them- 
selves more perfectly to God, settled at Citeaux, in Burgundy, 
a wild place in the woods, with a deep stream running through 
the midst of it. There St. Benedict’s Rule was kept in all its 
rigor; the brethren lived in holy simplicity. Rich and power- 
ful friends built them a Church; Stephen was made Abbot; 
Abbot of Cistercium, the Latin for Citeaux. For a time it 
appeared that the severity of discipline would bar the door 
against newcomers; brethren died, and no postulants took: 
their places. However, in the year 1113, thirty men one day 
applied for admission. Their leader was the great St. Bernard, 
after whose accession the Cistercian monastery grew speedily 
into the Cistercian Order, and in due time was introduced 
into England. 

At the request of Turstin, Archbishop of York, St. Bernard, 
then head of the order, sent a colony of monks to Rievaux. 
The example of their simple and devout life inspired thirteen 
monks of the Benedictine Abbey of St. Mary of York with dis- 
taste for the comfort and ease enjoyed in that vast and 
wealthy house. They quitted the monastery and took refuge 
with the Archbishop, who established them, on a portion of 
his own land in the valley of the Skell. The deed of gift of 
this land—the charter of foundation—is still preserved. The 
place, the narrative says, was a long way out of the world— 
locum a cunctis retro seculis inhabitatum ; it was full of rocks 
and thorns and seemed a better dwelling for wild beasts than 
for men. But the brethren accepted it with gratitude. In the 
midst of the valley was a spreading elm tree, beneath which 
they constructed a thatched hut, and having chosen one of 
their number to be their abbot, began with contented minds to 
lead the life of devotion and austerity for which they had 
longed. They named their rustic monastery De Fontibus, from 


. 
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the springs that abounded in the valley. ‘O ye wells, bless 
ye the Lord,” they sang; “‘Benedicite, fontes Domino.” 

In the following spring the brethren sent messengers to St. 
Bernard at Clairvaux, asking to be admitted to the Cistercian 
Order. He received them with kindness, sending them back 
with a gracious letter, which has been preserved, and a monk 
of his own monastery, a man of ability and experience, to form 
them according to the strict Rule. 

Presently their number increased; seventeen new brethren 
came, seven of whom were priests. But though their number 
was increased, their resources, we are told, were by no means 
augmented. The archbishop continued to aid them, and 
friendly neighbors occasionally sent provisions; they also 
earned a little by making. mats. That year, however, there 
was a famine in the land. The Abbot went about in the en- 
virons in quest of alms, but found none; and the monks were 
reduced to such straits that for a time they lived on leaves 
boiled with salt in the water of the stream—the friendly elm, 
as the narrative says, affording them food as well as shelter. 
One day it is said, our Lord himself knocked at the door in 
the guise of an ill-clad, hungry beggar, asking an alms in the 
time of scarcity when they had but two loaves and a half, 
and no prospect of more. At first they thought it pru- 
dent to refuse him, but when he renewed his petition, one 
loaf was given to him. And behold, within half an hour, two 
men appeared from Knaresborough Castle carrying an abun- 
dant supply of bread. 

At last the situation became intolerable. The brethren had 
chosen and desired to practice poverty and privation, but 
starvation was a different matter. In the following year the 
Abbot journeyed to Clairvaux, to beseech St. Bernard to give 
them lands in France, or elsewhere, where they could live. 
He consented to give them a dwelling place near his own 
abbey. Happily the gift was not needed. On his return, the 
Abbot found the fortunes of the house had changed for the 
better. Hugh, Dean of York, who had seen and admired the 
courage of the monks who had left the monastery in that city, 
had resigned his position and cast in his lot with the destitute 
brethren. He was rich, and brought books with him, and 
money, part of which was employed to pay the workmen who 
were building the church and cloister. Serlo, a Canon of York, 
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also became one of the community, which then counted five 
years of existence; it is to him that we owe the contemporary 
account of the foundation, written, or rather dictated, when he 
was far advanced in years. Lands were given to the brother- 
hood, and they were exempted from payment of taxes and 
tithes. ‘‘ From that day,” says Serlo,* ‘‘the Lord blessed our 
valleys with the blessing of heaven above and of the deep that 
lieth under, multiplying the brethren, increasing their possessions, 
pouring down showers of benediction, being a wall unto them 
on the right hand and on the left. What perfection of life there 
was at Fountains! What emulation of virtue! What stability 
of discipline! The house was enriched in wealth without; still 
more in holiness within. Its name became famous, and the 
great people of the world reverenced it.” 

Within the space of less than twenty years no less than 
eight new foundations were made from Fountains Abbey. It 
was feared at Clairvaux that the order was growing too quickly; 
the General Chapter, held in 1152, discouraged the founding 
of new monasteries. Consequently no more colonies went forth 
from the valley, where the lowly hut had been replaced by a 
group of noble buildings, arranged in accordance with the plan 
prescribed for Cistercian monasteries. In the centre was a 
wide open square of green, round which were the cloisters; on 
the north the Abbey Church; on the east the chapter-house 
with library and parlor, and dormitory above; on the south 
the refectory and kitchen; on the west the long range of the 
cellarium,t or store house, while outside were the infirmary, the 
mill and workshops, the bakehouse and malthouse. These 
buildings were constructed partly of wood, partly of stone 
quarried from the banks of the valley; the laborers were the 
monks themselves, assisted by their neighbors, some of whom 
were hired, while others gave their day’s work for the love of 
God. The little band of poor monks, rich in faith, laid the 
foundations of their Church upon the grand lines on which it 
stands to-day, constructing it in the sweat of their face; ix 
suo sudore constructa. The completed monastery—the work of 
a whole century—had a stout stone wall about it, with an 
outer and an inner gate. At the outer gate the Almoner dis- 
pensed his alms, and there the porter, at the sound of a knock, 


* Narratio de Fondatione Fontanis Monasterii. 
- tSo called because it was under the charge of the cellarer or steward. 


. 
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opened to the stranger with the greeting: Deo gratias, and 
hastened to apprise the Abbot of the arrival of the guest. 

The Sons of St. Benedict have ever been famed for their 
hospitality, and the guest houses, of which there were two— 
probably for the use of different classes of visitors, in a day 
when social distinctions were scrupulously observed—were 
arranged for the comfort of those who were entertained there. 
They were in fact a hostelry, where travelers, “ both noble and 
gentle, and of what degree soever that came thither as stran- 
gers, were made welcome and entertained for three days free 
of expense.” 

The Church of Fountains Abbey was divided by three 
stone screens. The first, the rood-screen, formed the east end 
of the portion of the Church which was assigned to the lay 
brothers. The space between that and the choir-screen, called 
the retro-choir, was intended for the aged brethren and con- 
valescents from the infirmary. In it stood two altars, one on 
the north side dedicated to our Lady, the other on the south 
side to St. Bernard. Beyond the choir-screen was the central 
part of the sanctuary, with twenty stalls on either side and 
three to the right and left of the entrance, facing east. Below 
the stalls of the choir-monks were seats for the novices. Before 
the reredos hung a splendid piece of tapestry, Arras work. 
Above the-north transept rose a noble tower of four stories; 
the inscriptions carved on the outside are still in great part 
legible. They are these: 

‘‘ Blessed be the name of Jesus Christ.” 

“Benediction and glory and wisdom and honor and power 
be to our God forever and ever.” 

“To the King eternal who only hath immortality, whom 
no man hath seen, be honor and empire everlasting.” 

“To God alone, to Jesus Christ, be honor and glory forever.” 
This last was thrice repeated. 

These inscriptions were probably intended as an apology 
for the beautiful tower, since it was prohibited by the regula- 
tions of the order. The Cistercian chapel was to have only a 
modest tower of one story, rising but little above the roof, to 
indicate that the desire to be known, the pride of position, 
was banished from the house of God. Thus the Abbot who 
built the lofty tower was fain to assert emphatically that it 
was raised solely to the greater glory of God. 
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At the beginning of monasticism most monks were laymen. 
They separated themselves from the world, thinking that they 
could hold fellowship with God best in solitude and seclusion, 
A monk, monos, is a man who lives alone. But after a time 
the individuals were aggregated in communities; the convents 
being lay fraternities, having only such priests as were needed 
for the rites of the Church. The lay brothers were monks, in 
that they were subject to the monastic vows;. they were 
thus named, conversi, not to distinguish them from the religious 
who were in Holy Orders, but from the choir monks, monachz, 
the more literate members of the community, who recited the 
Divine Office. The lay brothers, many of whom were of good 
birth, but ignorant of letters, performed the humbler tasks 
under the direction of the cellarer, although, like the others, 
they rose at night and went down to the Church for their 
devotions. .The dormitory at Fountains Abbey was a long 
room over the cloisters, then called walks, on the east side. 
It had two long rows of beds from end to end, like a ward 
in a hospital. The beds were of straw which was emptied out 
of its blue ticking and renewed once a year. At two o'clock 
in the morning a great bell rang in the tower, answered a 
little one in, the dormitory; then every brother rose and de- 
scended the stairs at the end of the room into the dark 
Church, in which one light burned in the organ-loft, for the 
psalms were chanted with organ accompaniment, another at the 
reader's lecturn, and a third at the precentor’s stall. Other- 
wise the vast edifice was in darkness, the psalms being sung 
from memory. 

After this service, we are told, the monks came out into 
the north walk of the cloister, where cressets affixed to the 
walls shed a flickering light, and there remained until dawn, 
reading or meditating, their hoods thrown back that it might 
be seen that they were awake. This hour was short in sum- 
mer, but long in winter; if the weather was very bad the 
monks took refuge in the chapter house, as but little of the 
open stonework of the cloister was glazed. Cold and exposed 
as it was, it was nevertheless the study and living room of the 
monks who were engaged in literary work, transcribing MSS. 
and illuminating prayer books. The books were stored in cases 
fixed in recesses in the wall. Below the shelves on which the 
volumes were laid, not stood upright, were desks for the stu- 
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‘dents. The lives of the saints and other spiritual books were 
lent to the brethren to be read by them in private. Every 
year, in the first week of Lent, all the books were laid on a 
carpet spread upon the floor of the chapter house, and a list 
of them read aloud to see that none was missing. Each monk 
was called upon by name to return the book assigned to him 
the year before; if he had. not read it through, he was. expected 
humbly to confess his negligence. The books were then dis- 
tributed anew, with strict injunctions to handle them with great 
care, and keep them scrupulously clean. In order to prevent 
the precious volumes from being soiled, the Rule enjoined that: 
““When the religious are engaged in reading in cloister or 
Church, they shall hold the book in their left hand, wrapped 
in the sleeve of their tunic, and resting on their knees.” 

At the dawn of day the brethren left the cloister and 
repaired to the Church again for Lauds. After that they re- 
turned to the dormitory to wash their face and hands before 
Prime, the first psalm of which, according to the gracious 
arrangement of St. Benedict, was said very slowly, for the 
sake of late comers. Then Mass followed, at the close of which 
the monks proceeded to the chapter house, a large hall round 
three sides of which were rows of stone benches, on. which 
the community seated themselves, the Abbot, Prior, and other 
officials sitting at the other end. After a sermon, or reading 
of a portion of the Rule, faults were confessed, accusations 
made, and punishments, if necessary, imposed; of these, flogging 
was the most usual, inflicted there and then. Finally, once a 
week, the duty-tasks allotted to the brethren were specified, 
homely duties being assigned to them in turn; cooking the 
dinner, waiting at table, or work in garden or outhouses. 

The day’s labor would begin about seven o’clock. In winter 
it was continued until three in the afternoon; in summer it 
was suspended for two or three hours during the heat of the 
day, and after dinner the brethren took an hour’s rest upon 
their beds. Although breakfast was not a regular meal in 
monastic houses in the Middle Ages, yet the inmates of the 
cloister were not required to fast all the forenoon. A slight 
repast, called mixtum—“ a piece of bread and somewhat where- 
with to wash it down,” small beer most probably—was served, 
before the work of the day began, to the younger monks, and 
others whose age or infirmity rendered it necessary. In winter 
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time the one meal was served after three, in Lent not until five 
o'clock. At the proper hour a bell was rung in the cloister, or 
a board struck with a mallet answered the purpose of a bell, 
to announce to all that dinner was ready. When the welcome 
sound was heard, the brothers washed their hands in the stone 
troughs outside the refectory, or in a big stone basin in the 
middle of the cloister, wiping them on a roller towel which 
hung beside the door, before entering the noble dining-hall, 
lofty as a church with ceiling of wood and floor of stone, hav- 
ing a row of pillars down the midst. ‘At the end opposite 
the door,” the compiler of an interesting account of the 
foundation at Fountains tells us,* ‘and along the wall on 
both sides, were stone benches, and in front of them‘ tables of 
oak, covered with a linen cloth. The Prior commonly pre- 
sided, the Abbot dining in his own rooms. All stood in 
silence until the Prior was in his place, and remained standing 
while he rang a little bell during a time sufficient for saying 
the Miserere. When the bell stopped the priest of the week . 
said grace, and all sat down. 

“In the ‘fair gallery of stone’ in the west wall, lighted - 
by great windows, the reader stood, accompanying the silent 
meal with the words of some ancient author or ascetic writer. 
The kitchen adjoined the refectory, having huge ovens in the 
middle; a service door, or turn, communicating with the re- 
fectory. The bill of fare consisted of bread and vegetables, 
fruit, fish, and fowls. Sometimes there was meat, but this 
was cooked in the kitchen of the infirmary and served in 
the misericord, or house of merciful meals, for invalids. The 
flesh of no quadruped was dressed in the cloister kitchen, 
or served in the refectory. But fowls were eaten, and eggs 
were a staple diet. The monks had wine and beer for 
drink. In the book of signs, De Signis, which shows how they 
indicated their wants at the silent table, four gestures are set 
down to mean beer, which was of four kinds: good beer, 
bona cervisia,; small beer, mediocris cervisia,;, smaller beer, 
debilis cervisia; and a very common kind called skagmen. 
He who desired an apple was bidden: ‘put thy thumb in thy 
fist and close thy hand, and move afore thee to and fro’; for 
milk, ‘draw thy left little finger in the manner of milking’; 
for mustard, ‘hold thy nose in the upper part of thy right 

*Vide Fuuntains Abbey, the Story of a Medieval Monastery. By Dean Hodges, D.D. 


. 
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fist, and rub it’; for salt, ‘philip with right thumb and his 
forefinger over the left thumb’; for wine, ‘move thy fore- 
finger up and down on the end of thy thumb before thine 
eye.’” ; ' 

Monastic meals, though somewhat monotonous, were varied 
by the different manner of preparing the aliments. St. Ber- 
nard, in his day, complained of the ingenuity with which eggs 
were cooked. ‘ Who can describe,” he cries, “in how many 
ways the very eggs are tossed and tormented, with what eager 
care they are turned over and under, made soft and hard, beaten 
up, fried, roasted, stuffed, now served with other things, and 
now by themselves! The very external appearance of the 
thing is cared for, so that the eye may be charmed as well as 
the palate.” 

The Rule permitted no brother to leave his place until the 
meal was ended. He was forbidden to wipe either his hands 
or his knife upon the table-cloth, until he had first cleansed 
them on his bread. When he took salt, it must be with his 
knife; when he drank, he was to hold the cup with both 
.hands. ‘‘Eyes on your plates, hands on the table, ears to the 
reader, heart to God,” thus ran the Rule. On the Prior ring- 
ing his bell, two and two they marched into the Church, say- 
ing the Miserere. In the summer a collation consisting of 
bread and fruit was served late in the afternoon. 

The Cistercians were agriculturalists and gardeners, thus 
much of their time was spent in the open air. Everything 
needed in the monastery was produced upon their lands; this 
implied a garden for vegetables, an orchard for fruit, a field 
for corn, ponds for fish, and woods for fuel. Coal was found 
on the land when recent researches were made. A mill, bakery, 
and brewery were necessary adjuncts. The heavier work was 
done by the lay brothers, but the choir-monks had their share 
also, and went out daily with ax or spade, with fishing rod or 
barrow, to accomplish their appointed tasks. For others there 
was studying and writing, the care of the library or the sac- 
risty. The ideal of the monastic life is a day in which every 
moment is employed. Indolence, St. Benedict declares, is an 
enemy of the soul. All the work was done,’ as far as was 
possible, in silence; but the silent workers were not without 
amusement in their hours of recreation. In the south walk 
was the warming house, the abbey fireside, where in cold 
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weather the monks came to warm their hands. ‘‘ The Abbot,” 
we are told, “had a fireplace of his own; the cellarer had 
one in his office; the infirmary and guest houses were com- 
fottably warmed, but the community in general had but this 
one hearth. Here was concentrated all the heat of the place, 
in two huge fireplaces. One of these great openings is now 
blocked up, having been disused before the suppression, when 
the number of monks was diminishing, but the other is still 
ready to receive a load of logs, whose smoke would pour out 
of the tall chimney. Two large openings in the wall imparted 
some measure of heat to the refectory. In the warming house, 
in Advent, the old chronicle narrates, ‘the brothers kept a 
solemn banquet of figs and raisins, cakes and ale, in which 
there was no superfluity or excess, but a scholastical and 
moderate congratulation amongst themselves.’ ”’ 

From the book of accounts of the bursar, preserved in the 
muniment room at Studley Royal, it appears that there were 
“a pair of clavichords,” the pianoforte of the Middle Ages, 
at Fountains Abbey in the fifteenth century. Hence it may be 
supposed that music formed part of the recreation. In the 
same book are entries showing that entertainments of a secular 
kind were provided for the relaxation of the monks; fees being 
paid to itinerant minstrels and showmen, conjurers or story- 
tellers—the /fabulatores who wandered about the country, tell- 
ing tales for the diversion of the inmates of castle or abbey, 
of manor house or cottage. Such visitants were doubtless 
gladly welcomed to break the monotony of the long winter 
evenings, when darkness caused the work to be suspended, 
and were, besides, liberally regaled and rewarded. 

A long corridor connected the cloister with the infirmary, 
a fine group of buildings, now entirely in ruins. Still the 
dimensions of the great hall can be seen, one of the finest in 
the kingdom, with a. fireplace at each end, the aisles being 
partitioned into small rooms. Behind it was a _ two-storied 
structure, the upper apartments of which were reserved for 
guests of unusual distinction. There the Abbot of Clairvaux 
was lodged, when he made his visits of inspection of: the 
Cistercian monasteries.’ Adjoining this house was the chapel, 
a flight of stairs’ leading into it from this guest-room. The 
base of the altar “still remains 7” st among the ruins of the 
chapel. Thither‘the occupants of the infirmary doubtless re- 
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paired, if their state of health permitted, to hear Mass. Not 
only were the sick cared for in the infirmary, it was also the 
home of the aged and infirm, the old men who had been 
monks for half a century. There, remote from even the peace- 
ful but busy life of the monastery, no longer required to ful- 
fil the duties and conform to the regulations of the house, 
they awaited the end of their days, in the quiet and comfort 
dear to the heart of the aged. Thither also the brethren came 
regularly, a fourth part of them at a time, for the periodical 
minutio, or letting of blood, which was considered necessary 
by the medical practitioners of those days. 

To the north was the cemetery, where the monks were laid 
for their last, long sleep. When the time approached for one 
of the brethren to leave the peace of the monastery for his 
eternal rest, the Abbot came to administer the last Sacraments, 
all the choir monks being assembled in the infirmary. A cross 
of ashes was traced on the floor, with a covering of straw 
upon it, and a quilt over that; there the dying man was laid. 
When he entered upon his agony, and the moment of his 
departure was evidently near, blows were struck with a mallet 
on a board in the cloister, and at this signal alJl hastened to 
their brother’s side, to join in the prayers for the departing 
soul. Thus he breathed his last, surrounded by the fellow- 
religious amongst whom his days had been passed. ; 

“This quiet end of life,” the historian concludes, ‘ was 
symbolized in the quiet ending of the monastic day. Late in 
the afternoon vespers were sung, somewhat elaborately. After- 
wards, in the twilight, the monks sat in the cloister, about the 
refectory door, whilst one read aloud from a pious book. On 
Saturday afternoons, during the reading, the brothers by turns 
sat in a row on the stone benches which were over the lava- 
tory troughs, and had their feet washed in the running water 
by the cooks of the week. Then Compline was said, in the 
summer about seven, in the winter about eight o’clock; after 
which every monk pulled his cowl over his head and went to 
bed.” 

As the years went on, the possessions of the monks of 
Fountains Abbey increased. In the neighborhood of Ripon, 
we are told, their lands stretched in one direction for thirty 
uninterrupted miles. The Church was embellished and the 
beautiful tower built. The Abbot became an important. per- 
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sonage; in the fourteenth century he had a seat in Parliament, 
where he wore his mitre. Early in the fifteenth century he 
attended the Council of Constance, where Wyclif’s heretical 
doctrines were condemned. But all this peace and prosperity 
was soon to end; the time came when the glorious abbey was 
to be pillaged and left a ruin; and its inmates turned adrift on 
the world. : 

As is well known, in the reign of Henry VIII., Parliament 
suppressed the lesser monasteries, partly on the pretext of 
their being “‘ places of evil living,” the home of idlers; partly 
on the ground that “their revenues were needed for the bene- 
fit of the people.” Although the greater abbeys were exempted 
from accusations of irregular conduct, yet their wealth proved © 
too tempting to the king and his covetous counsellors. It is 
expressly stated that no charges of undue luxury, corruption, 
or immorality were brought against the monks of Fountains 
Abbey; yet the place could not be saved from the hand of 
spoilers. At the demand of the royal commissioners, the Abbot, 
in 1539, surrendered the abbey to the king, “yielding up into 
his majesty’s hands the monastery, with all the lands, posses- 
sions, jewels, plate, ornaments, and other things belonging to 
the same.” As elsewhere, an inventory was made of the abbey 
treasures; rich copes, six made of cloth of gold, four of white 
velvet, twenty-six of white damask, many of them beautifully 
embroidered, ‘‘ very well wrought with images, others worked with 
flowers and stars, eighty in all,” the chronicler narrates, besides 
other splendid vestments, chalices, and patens of gold and silver; 
jewelled reliquaries containing precious relics, silver images of 
our Lady, St. James, and other saints, and most precious of 
all, a cross of solid gold set with gems, having in it a piece 
of the true cross. 

The gold and silver of the rich altars and all things of 
value that could be removed, were carried away to swell the 
king’s exchequer, while the servants of the commissioners ap- 
propriated to themselves no small share of the booty. ‘The 
windows were taken out, so carefully that scarce a handful of 
the colored glass remained in the ruins, and were disposed of, 
nobody knows how or where. The bells were taken down and 
carried off; finally the roofs were stripped off and the lead 
brought into the dismantled church, and there, between the 
broken altars of our Blessed Lady and St. Bernard, it was 
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melted into convenient shape for the market, in a fire whose 
fuel was the carved work of the choir-stalls.” The ashes of 
those fires could be plainly seen until the last century, amidst 
the general wreck. 

The Abbot, it is recorded, betook himself to Ripon, where 
he held a prebendal stall. The Prior and thirty monks were 
driven out, compelled to divest themselves of their habits, and 
given suits of secular clothes, to find what shelter they could. 

The big elm tree, beneath which the monks first congre- 
gated, has disappeared, but of the yew trees which stood upon 
the hill two or three are still there. They have witnessed 
many changes. They saw, seven hundred years ago, the 
erection of the thatched hut under the elm tree, the only shel- 
ter which the brethren at first enjoyed. They saw it gradually 
grow into the magnificent abbey, taking its name from the 
clear, cool springs that watered the valley. They saw mitred 
abbots and prelates, noble knights and princely guests walk 
beneath their shade. They saw the beginning and they saw 
the end of this great establishment. They saw the days 
‘“‘when the hymn was no more to be chanted in the Lady 
Chapel, and the candles no more to be lit upon the high 
altar; when the gate was closed forever against the poor, and 
the wanderer was no more to find welcome rest and refresh- 
ment within the hospitable walls.” All these things have passed 
away, but the venerable yew trees still look down upon the 
moss-grown stones and broken arches. 








THE WIDOW. 


BY KATHARINE TYNAN. 


Between her tears that run like rain, 
Streaking her roses with their stain, 
Her pretty smiles break forth and play 
In her drowned eyes the old sweet way, 
And find a dimple near her lip. 

From the old, dear companionship 

Fond memories she recalls, gay jest, 
‘And innocent laughter happiest. 

Again she weeps, and for her part 
Praises the Will that breaks her heart, 
And finds but Love for him and her, 
Although the Will hath stripped her bare. 


Already, o’er the waste of Death 

She plants her flowers of Hope and Faith, 
Heartsease with Love—lies—bleeding, sees 
Her days so many rosaries 

That must be told before they meet. 

Yet seeing her feet run to his feet, 

What matter if they travel fast 

Or slow, so they arrive at last? 

Again the smile breaks happily, 

The Promise of God in a wet sky 
Because Time goes; yea, Time and Space 
That bring her nearer his embrace. 


She hopes God will forgive her even 
That her lost darling makes her heaven 
That, as she strives upon her road, 
She thinks on him more than on God; 
Nor blessed saint, nor seraphim 
Allure her thoughts that are of him, 
Nor that sweet Mother of all grief 
Who gives the broken hearts relief ;- 
Across that waste she sees him iive 
Surely the kind God will forgive. 
So her rod flowers like Aaron’s Rod. 
These be Thy tender mercies, God! 
VOL, LXXXI.—12 
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THE PANAMA CANAL. 


BY BART. E. LINEHAN. 


The following account, written by one who personally investi- 
gated the work, and who is himself a railroad man of wide experi- 
ence and acknowledged ability, will prove, we believe, of particular 
value at this time when widespread public interest is manifested in 
the building of the Panama Canal. Many may be of the opinion 
that actual work has not yet begun, and many more may have but 
indefinite notions of the problems and the great labor that the 
building of the Canal involves. This article will, to some extent, 
answer both these inquiries, at least. 

Since Mr. Linehan’s article was submitted to, and highly praised 
by, important Government officials, a new Isthmian Canal Commis- 
sion has been organized by President Roosevelt. In the letter made 
public which announced the names of the new Commissioners, 
Secretary Taft states: ‘‘It is conceded even by its own members 
that the present Commission has not so developed itself into an 
executive body as to give hope that it may be used successfully 
as an instrumentality for carrying on the immense executive bur- 
den involved in the construction of the-Canal.” 

The personnel of the new Commission makes it clear that to 
the mind of the President the building of the Canal is pre-eminently 
a business proposition of railroad building and water transporta- 
tion. The Chairman of the new Commission is Mr. Theodore P. 
Shonts, President of the Toledo, St. Louis, and Western Railway. 
Mr. John F. Wallace, so highly spoken of in the following article, 
is retained as Chief Engineer. Secretary Taft has given it’as his 
opinion, ‘‘that the best form of canal will be a sea-level canal, 
with a tidal lock only at one end, and that the cost of it may 
exceed the $200,000,000 in the mind of Congress by at least 
$100,000,000 more.’’ Mr. Linehan’s recommendation regarding a 
reduction in the freight rates of the Panama Railroad has already 
been acted upon. The Executive Committee of the Isthmian 
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Canal Commission, at a meeting in Washington, April 12, expressed 
its intention of establishing a flat rate of much Jess than $5 a 
ton for freight transportation across the Isthmus.—EDIToR. 


&ARIOUS accounts of general discontent and dis- 

3 «6satisfaction among the employees of the Isthmian 

Canal, written by General George W. Davis and 

others, had come to; my notice, and having the 

me time at my disposal I determined to visit the ter- 

ritory personally, to meet the foreman in charge of the work 

and the men who are laboring under him, and to investigate 
thoroughly the whole situation. : 

My observations began at Colon. Here I interviewed first 
the foreman of the water and sewer pipe construction. 
This-man informed me that he had been sent there by one of 
the commissioners, with the promise of first-class accommoda- 
tions, but when he arrived with his family he was greatly dis- 
appointed at being compelled to take three rooms in the upper 
floor of a two-story building without any water or sanitary 
connections. ‘He had to. live in this house with his family 
three months before any water connection was made. One of 
his subordinates informed me further that he had been forced 
to sleep in a small room with eight men for six weeks be- 
fore better quarters were provided. The delay in putting in 
the water pipes and sewer systems was due to the fact, he 
informed me, that the Government had not sent, up to date, 
the iron and sewer pipe ordered as early as September 2, 1904. 
This pipe was to be used in completing the water works in 
Colon and Panama, but less than one-third of the material 
had been received up to the time of my visit early in March. 
A civil engineer who came from Jamaica had also been 
promised suitable quarters. After a few days at surveying he 
was sent to a mere shack a quarter of a mile distant from the 
place of his labor. This shack had but a straw roof,.was open 
to the weather, yet on its small floor, measuring about twenty by 
twelve feet, fourteen men had to sleep, with nothing but the rude 
boards and blankets for beds and bedclothing. Complaints of this 
kind were common among the laborers and the people all along 
the Canal zone. The complaints. further included the insufficient 
salary which was paid for a day’s work. for ten hours; all 
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the more insufficient because the cost of living in Panama is 
twice that in the States. 

Further investigations about the delay in the delivery of this 
water pipe showed that the contract for all the pipe to be used 
in the construction of the water plants at Colon and Panama 
had been given to a Birmingham mill on September 21, 1904. 
The contract stipulated that all pipes should be delivered on 
or before February 2, 1905. Up to the date of March 2 not 
over one-third of the pipe has been received. The Company 
that received the contract in order to get lower freight rates 
sent the pipe by schooner from Mobile, Alabama. If it had 
been shipped by steamer it would have arrived at Colon 
within five days. This non-delivery has caused extreme dis- 
tress to the people of Colon. Surely if the men who have 
the responsibility of its delivery knew of the distress, and if 
they had any heart or soul, they would make an effort to 
get it there much quicker. The Hon. H. A. Gudger, U. S. 
Consul General (the dean in the Consular Service, having re- 
ceived his first appointment from President Lincoln three days 
before the latter's death), informed me that most of the poor 
people of Colon depend on cisterns for their water supply, 
and that the long continued drought of late had caused ex- 
treme suffering. The very official who has charge of measur- 
ing out the water to the people at the water station gave me 
the astounding information, that the stockholders of the Panama 
Company, who own both the water plant and all the franchises 
in the city of Colon, charge five cents per gallon for -water, 
and will not permit any family to buy more than one bucket- 
full each day. Water is given free only to the employees of 
the Railroad Company, and they must present an order be- 
fore they can obtain a drink. How do the Standard Oil and 
the Beef Trust compare with this? 

It does not seem that the Commission in Washington, 
appointed by President Roosevelt to look after the send- 
ing of supplies and construction material, realized at all 
existing conditions or present needs on the Isthmus. Univer- 
sally, the Consul General informed me, discontent prevailed 
about the Government’s dilatory action and seeming negligence. 
The material and supply department had ordered, on Septem- 
ber 21, 1904, forty million feet of lumber. As late as March 
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but a very small portion of this had been received. Medical 
and surgical supplies also had been ordered about the same 
time; a like exasperating delay was experienced with these. 
Similar complaint might be made concerning orders for 
all material necessary in pushing the work of this gigantic 
problem undertaken by our Government. Nor has the value of 
the excellent machinery left by the French in this territory 
been fully appreciated. The United States Government paid 
forty million for this machinery, but it is worth five times that 
amount. Scattered along the Canal, and coming under the 
category of this material left by the French, are twenty-two 
hundred houses, ten hundred locomotives, thirty-nine hundred 
dump-carts, two hundred and fifty miles of railroad, scores of 
steamboats, barges large and small, steam shovels, numerous 
well-equipped steam shops and warehouses. All these are sadly 
in need of repair; but according to mechanical engineer C. S. 
Strum, the one thousand locomotives left here by the French 
could not be duplicated in the States for less than nine thou- 
sand dollars each. It will require from six hundred to eight 
hundred dollars apiece to put them in first-class working order. 
Their present good condition is owing to the fact that the 
French put several barrels of black oil in the boilers of each, 
which serves to keep them practically as good as new. 

Several hundred new houses will be needed to shelter the 
large number of laborers and mechanics, some of whom unfor- 
tunately have brought their families here with them. It is true 
that five sixty-room hotels are in process of construction at 
different points along the Canal zone, but these are not suffi- 
cient to meet present demands, and such demands can only be 
met by prompt action on the part of the Commission. 

As the men in charge here on the ground have great 
responsibility, so also they should have liberty of individual 
initiative, and not be compelled to work with their hands tied, 
and subject to investigation regarding every petty detail. The 
head of every department should unquestionably have author- 
ity to discipline the men immediately under his charge, and to 
discharge them if necessary when they are not able to do the 
work for which they are paid. A serious difficulty all along 
the Canal zone is that many men were sent here to fill posi- 
tions for which, mentally and physically, they are absolutely 
unfitted. They have received and have held their positions 
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because they carry letters from some -prominent official in 
Washington. This state of affairs is, of course, a serious draw- 
back to the efficiency of the department foreman, for the men 
who hold their positions simply through political favor will tell 
a superintendent that they do not wish to receive his orders, 
and that he did not hire them. The men at the head of this 
work, that is those in charge of every department from the 
executive down to the engineering and constructive, are men 
of force; energy, and vigor, and are responsible to the Govern- 
ment for the work done. They should not be handicapped in 
their labors by any of the weaklings born of political favor. 

It should also be absolutely insisted upon that men who 
come here to labor should be strong, not only physically and 
mentally but morally. They should be strong particularly 
against any inclination to indulge in strong drink. Tempta- 
tions to drink, to buy lottery tickets, to take up with other 
vicious habits will beset the men just as soon as they land 
in Colon. In Colon alone there are twenty-five saloons and 
wine rooms to every business house, and almost in the same 
proportion these drinking places are scattered in the little towns 
along the Canal zone to Panama. This also is a duty urgent 
upon our Government, namely, to grapple with this great evil 
at once, to control and to regulate it, since the evil is the most 
weighty moral danger, and also a serious physical one, that 
will beset the great army of men who will come here to work. 
In San Jose, C. R., the Government allows only one saloon for 
every one thousand people, and every saloon pays the Govern- 
ment two thousand dollars annually for a license. 

The scale of wages now paid for work on the Canal docks, 
buildings, etc., to common laborers, is twenty to twenty-five 
cents per hour; to foremen thirty-five cents per hour; and to 
mechanics forty-five cents per hour, all for a ten-hour day. 

After my investigation I have concluded that the Govern- 
ment ought to authorize the men in charge of the construction 
of the Canal to pay the laborers who come here from the 
States double the wages which they had received in the 
States, because the expense of living here is increased in 
just about that proportion. Nor will this mean an excessive 
outlay in the digging of the Canal. Since the work was 
started. in the Culebra cut, the increase of cubic yards of 
excavated earth has been rapid. In October, the first ‘month, 
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18,000 yards were excavated; November, 28,000 yards; 
December, 42,000 yards; January, 70,000 yards; February, a 
short month, 75,000 yards; this month, March, the amount will 
reach to over 125,000 yards. This same work in the same cut 
cost the French seventy-nine cents per cubic yard. It has 
cost the present management only forty-five cents, and the 
presumption is, among the officials, that this amount will be 
doubled when more steam shovels and supplies are furnished. 

One of my first visits while in Panama was made to the 
able Minister, the Honorable John Barrett. Through the kind- 
ness of Mr. Barrett, I met his Excellency, President Maure 
Amador Guerrero, whom I found to be a man of commanding 
position for usefulness, and well-informed on all matters of 
national concern. His Excellency informed me that he was 
anxious to do all in his power to assist our Government in 
the stupendous undertaking of building the Isthmian Canal, 
and he was particularly pleased that our Government had 
decided to adopt the sea-level plan. While he thought this 
plan would cost much more than the high level, which would 
necessitate the passage of vessels by a system of locks, his 
Excellency believed that the former flan would eventually 
result in less expense, since the continued care of the Canal 
would be less onerous, the passing through of vessels more 
expeditious and less expensive. His Excellency paid the high- 
est tributes to our Minister, Mr. Barrett, on the candid, intelli- 
gent, and trustworthy manner in which he, Mr. Barrett, had 
helped his Government to decide finally the momentous pro- 
blems involved in the concession of territory and the financial 
propositions that had been under negotiation for so long a 
time between the Governments. 

The pleasure also was given me, while in Panama, of meeting 
the distinguished and learned Archbishop Javier Junguito, S.J., of 
Panama. The Archbishop, I was informed, has more influence 
than any other man in the States of Central America. While very 
much displeased at the action of our Government in expelling the 
French Sisters of Mercy from the hospitals of Colon and Panama, 
where they had charge since the French company started to 
build the Canal, and in which duty many of them heroically 
sacrificed their lives while serving yellow-fever patients, the 
Archbishop, nevertheless, takes a broad and comprehensive 
view of the great and beneficial task which the United States 


. 
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has undertaken, looks with peace into the future, and witnesses 
with gratitude the great improvements made by our Govern- 
ment in water supply, sanitary systems and regulations, and 
brick-paved streets, all leading to the sea, which mean so 
much for the physical well-being of his people. These sanitary 
improvements, together with the sanitary staff which our Gov- 
ernment has appointed over the city, will prevent the exten- 
sive spread of the yellow fever and other dread diseases, and 
in time, according to the word of the Archbishop, wipe them 
out entirely. 

The Archbishop is a sincere admirer of our President, as a 
man who believes he was born to govern the American people 
at the present time; as one highly intellectual, resolute, and 
determined to help and save the American people from the 
clutches of lawless money kings, who are endeavoring to crush 
the middle and poorer classes of our great nation. The Presi- 

‘dent’s persistent efforts to have our Government undertake the 

building of this waterway for the world’s commerce, met with 
much praise from the Archbishop. A pleasant memory also 
to his Grace was the visit paid him by Secretary Taft while 
the latter was in Colon. Of the latter’s personal honor and 
diplomatic ability, of his good work under difficult circumstances 
in the Philippine Islands, the Archbishop had naught but words 
of warmest commendation. To Secretary Taft the Archbishop 
attributed the credit for the perfect harmony that now exists 
between the United States and Panama. 

Towards the end of my investigating trip, I received an 
invitation, from Chief Engineer Wallace and his wife, to join a 
party that were to visit the historical Culebra cut. The invi- 
tation was eagerly accepted. The trip was made in Chief 
Wallace’s observation car, and among the guests were many 
distinguished men and women. The day was beautlful in its 
clearness, and a fair breeze blew from the ocean. The Culebra 
cut is eight miles in length, of which the French have exca- 
vated to a depth of 250 feet. In order to use the sea-level 
canal it will be necessary to dig 190 feet deeper still, or to a 
depth of 450 feet from the centre line of the upper level. 
The present width of the top of the level is 740 feet. The 
contemplated width of the cut averages from 500 to 1,600 
feet. No railway system in the United States ever excavated 
anything like the number of cubic yards which will be removed 
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from the Culebra cut. Approximately 2,400 men are working 
in the cut, with 28 locomotives, 896 cars running over 81. 
miles of railroad, within the cut, leading to the dumping 
grounds. According to Mr. W. E. Dauchy, the Division 
Engineer, the excavation planned to be made in this cut 
means the removal of more than 100,000,000 cubic yards of 
earth and rock. This in itself is such an enormous under- 
taking as to be quite beyond our comprehension. The excava- 
tion taken from this cut will fill up 25. miles of the surround- 
ing valley, and contribute to the building of a dam at Bohio 
which will provide for the overflow from the Chagres River. 

Plans are under way also to secure water power sufficient 
to light by electricity the whole length of the Canal route, 
from Colon to Panama, a distance of fifty miles.. This will 
enable the work to be carried on during all the twenty-four 
hours. 

Various. estimates have been given as to the length of 
time required to complete this work. Much, very much, de- 
pends upon the readiness and punctuality of our Government 
in furnishing food, shelter, and constructing supplies. If no 
unforeseen obstacles present themselves, I firmly believe that 
the Canal can be. completed and made ready for the recep- 
tion of ships within ten years. The work of building this 
Canal, with all its supplementary problems, is absolutely, em- 
phatically, and undeniably a railroad and transportation problem 
from beginning to end. 

The selection of Mr. John F. Wallace, as the man who is 
to plan and build the Isthmian Canal, was an evidence of 
President Roosevelt’s excellent judgment. 

Mr. Wallace and myself labored together in the transporta- 
tion business some twenty-five years ago. When Mr. Stuyve- 
sant Fish and Mr. Harahan sought for a man who would put 
the Illinois Central Railroad in good physical condition, their 
choice fell upon Mr. Wallace. He answered their require- 
ments. As General Manager of the Illinois Central, to which 
position he was gradually promoted from the office of Chief 
Engineer, Mr. Wallace signed vouchers to the amount of over 
$30,000,000 per year. It was his duty to see that every one 
of these vouchers was correct. He had, moreover, to superin- 
tend the labor of 45,000, and see to it that they worked faith- 
fully, and further see that the earnings of the road gave the 


. 
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stockholders a fair return for their investment. $30,000,000 a 
year is more than Mr. Wallace will have to pay on the Canal 
construction each year, and 45,000 is 20,000 more than the 
number of men to be employed on the Isthmian Canal at any 
one time. © 

According to the agreement made by our Government 
with the Panama Railroad Company and a steamship line, the 
Canab and surrounding territory become the property of the 
United States after April 1. It will then be an easy task to 
double-track the road from Panama to Colon. When this is 
done, and the 550 new fifty-ton cars put into service, the 
warehouses at each terminal enlarged, and the roadbed per- 
fected, trains may be run under a ten-minutes headway, and 
there will be no congestion of freight nor delaying in trans- 
porting it. Our Government may then show her generosity 
by advertising that the present excessive rates of the Panama 
Railroad no longer exist, but that a flat rate of $2 per ton 
has replaced the former charge of $4.50. This will throw the 
business of the Isthmus open to all parts of the world, for this 
road has, up till now, been a barrier to the proper develop- 
ment of commerce from Eastern and Gulf seaboard points. 


Our Government may well afford to be magnanimous with 
this little 47 miles of railroad, for it will carry more tonnage 
per mile than any other railroad in the world. 








A CATHOLIC AND THE BIBLE. 


IV. 
BY THE REVEREND JAMES J. FOX, D.D. 


UNIVERSITY, 
January 12, 1905. 
MY DEAR FATHER: 

How am I to thank you for the pains you have taken to 
furnish me with so much interesting and useful information on 
the nature of Catholic teaching concerning the Bible? You 
have not alone relieved me of the trouble that I had, but you 
have also anticipated, I am sure, any future ones. If you 
could have witnessed Professor M ’s reception of your last 
two letters you would, I fancy, have been in a manner repaid 
for the labors you have undertaken. He kept your manuscript 
for two days. When he handed it back to me he said: 

“It is very remarkable, very remarkable indeed. I suppose 
your man is sure of his ground. But it is a complete backdown. 
But it is the same old story; just when you have Rome 
pinned down, she wriggles through your fingers, and, after 
having for ages been swearing that something is white, she will 
turn round coolly and tell you that when she said white she 
never meant that it might not be black all the time.” On my 
return from the holidays he piled on my table an armful of 
periodicals, magazines, newspapers, and pamphlets concerning 
Professor Mivart, together with some other articles, trom 
Catholics, on the Bible. These were annotated carefully (I 
enclose you a list of the principal articles); and he told me 
to read for myself. He said I would find that ten years ago 
Romanists were piping another tune, and because Mivart refused 
to dance to it they killed him. ‘‘ They tried,” he said, “to cram 
Moses, the tower of Babel, and the whale down. Mivart’s 
throat, and when he would not gulp, Vaughan read him out of 
the Church with bell,: book, and candle; then they outraged 
his family's teelings by refusing him-decent burial.” 

I have read most of the articles with great interest. The 
one by a Catholic, entitled seems to be very 
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effective in defending the Church. He lays the blame for all 
mistakes on the Roman Congregations, and shows that Catholics 
are not bound to believe in the decisions of these bodies. I have 
taken this ground successfully in some warm discussions with my 
friends here. They are cramming up on the histories of the In- 
quisition and the Index. Is White’s statement true, that not only 
the Congregations but also two popes condemned the doctrine of 
the earth’s motion (Vol. I. p., 163)? He seems to make rather a 
strong case against the rulers of the Church for having re- 
sisted science. Personally his arguments do not affect me, for 
I take it that the answer mentioned by Macaulay holds good; 
viz., that in deciding questions of science at all, the Church 
exceeded her powers, and so was left destitute of the super- 
‘natural assistance which she enjoys in the exercise of her 
legitimate functions. I hesitate to impose further on your 
kindness. If you would indicate to me some trustworthy books 
on this subject of the Church and science, I should be very 
grateful, and I believe that my friends would gladly read them. 


Believe me, my dear Father, 
Gratefully yours, 


X. X. 
My DEAR SIR: 

In response to your request, I enclose a list of books that 
will be of service to you. None of them treat exclusively of 
the topic. But they have all. a good deal to say that bears 
on it, and lay down principles which, fairly applied, are amply 
sufficient for the defense of the Church herself against the 
often-repeated accusation. You will find Newman’s /dea of a 
University, Hogan’s Clerical Studies, Ward’s Problems and Per- 
sons especially helpful, for they guage more faithfully the 
strength of the attack. A hint or two may be useful to guide 
your study of them. The relation of the Church to modern 
science is a very broad question, involving, both historically 
and doctrinally, many complex: considerations. Like all com- 
plicated problems arising from the conflict and interaction of 
ideas, institutions, and forces through long periods of time, it 
cannot be satisfactorily disposed of by some brief categorical 
verdict in one sense or the other. Sweeping general assertions, 
that take no notice of exceptions, that know nothing of reser- 
vations, qualifications, or explanations, are usually worth little. 
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When contending parties propose, respectively, the thesis and 
the antithesis—The Church obstructed science; the Church 
did not obstruct science—it frequently happens that so diver- 
gent are the senses in which they employ the words Church 
and Science, that the contestants are, practically, speaking two 
different languages; and the debate ends where it began. 
The readings that I have indicated to you will assist you to 
get to correct conclusions, and enable you to revalue and ar- 
range in true proportion and perspective the array of testi- 
mony brought forward by writers like Lecky and White. 

That more than once ecclesiastical authority did, for a 
time, repress results of investigation, which were afterwards 
acknowledged and accepted by the whole world, it is impossi- 
ble to deny. That this repression has been greatly exagger- 
ated in the accounts of some writers is equally undeniable. 
And what is ignored by most of the Church’s assailants, as 
well as by those apologists who confine themselves to shutting 
their eyes to the evidence and flatly denying the charge, is 
that authority had the right to exercise, within certain limits, 
at certain times, a contro] over the indiscriminate dissemina- 
tion of scientific and critical knowledge. In his contribution 
to a recently published discussion of the relation between 
scientific and religious ideals,* Mr. Wilfrid Ward has handled 
the subject with candor and force. Before, however, entering 
into a vindication of the dead past, let us turn to a practical 
issue of the living present, that is, to set forth the duty of a 
Catholic, who, like yourself, must stand fast amid intellectual 
currents that put a heavy strain on his religious moorings. 
The case of the late St. George Mivart lends itself as an 
object lesson. 

You will have observed, in reading the documents of the 
controversy, that though, in the end, Dr. Mivart narrowed his 
intellectual non serviam down to the matter of Bible science 
and history, he had, in the course of the discussion, gone far 
beyond this point and, regarding dogmas of the Church, 
given expression to views that could not be tolerated. Then 
his ecclesiastical superior, without answering either yes or no 
to the biblical crux propounded by the professor, called on 
him to subscribe to the authoritative formula of Catholic faith. 


* Ideals of Science and Faith, Edited by the Rev. J. E. Hand. New York: Longmans, 
1904. 
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As to the question of biblical inerrancy, it seems impossible to 
read the professor’s utterances, and to survey the fictitious 
dilemma that he created for himself, without arriving at’ the 
conviction, reached by many of his friends, that the mind 
which had given such brilliant testimony of its philosophic in- 
sight and logical acumen was passing through some pathological 
eclipse. He admitted he was no theologian, yet he insisted 
upon defining the meaning of inspiration in the Church’s pro- 
nouncements, a task over which theologians have not yet been 
able to agree. He insisted that the Church’s doctrine obliges 
Catholics to take Bible science, and all that wears the appear- 
ance of history in the Bible, as being affirmed and taught by 
God. He argued that a papal encyclical must, zpso facto, be 
considered by Catholics as an infallible document. After 
quoting the declaration of Leo XIII., concerning ‘“‘no errors 
in the Bible,” he wrote: “It is an indisputable fact that no 
Roman Catholic acquainted with the above papal declaration 
and the Vatican conciliar decree can explain away any biblical! 
narrative or historical. statement without being guilty, materially 
at least, if not formally, of heresy.” He passes on to take up 
several of the narratives that were stumbling blocks for him. 
How sad all this is in the light that comes from the pages of 
Lagrange and Prat and Hummelauer and all the others! 
They show all deference to Leo’s teaching, yet they show, too, 
that it is allowable to interpret the Bible in a way that leaves 
no obstacle to its adjustment with science and _historical 
criticism. 

But, you will perhaps say: Why was he not told so then? 
or, The teachings of the present exegesis were not in Mivart’s 
time, and so he knew nothing of the liberty of to-day. I will 
not say that he could not have compiled from professional 
theologians and scripturists a great deal of testimony to sup- 
port his interpretation of Catholic duty. But, on the other 
hand, I am sure that he had before him a volume that would 
‘have disabused him of his false impressions, had he but con- 
sulted it more thoroughly than he seems to have done.. Sev- 
eral times in one of his papers he cited Clerical Studies, and 
accepted the author of it, very rightly, as a competent expo- 
nent of Catholic doctrine. Well, in this very volume, expressed 
in language clear and. unmistakeable, there are passages after 
passages which, like a spell, would have caused the scales to 
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fall from the professor’s eyes, had he but attended to them. 
Discussing the restrictions imposed by Pope Leo’s encyclical on 
apologists, Father Hogan, writing with full consciousness of the 
extreme reserve and conservatism which his position as head 
of a great seminary imposed upon him, declared:* ‘‘ More 
freely than ever before do we find them admitting in the in- 
spired pages loose and inexact statements, side by side with 
what is strictly accurate; figurative language of all. kinds, 
metaphors, hyperboles, rhetorical amplifications, facts veiled in 
poetic forms, seeming narratives which are only allegories or 
parables, all the ordinary modes of human speech, in a word, 
all the literary peculiarities of Eastern peoples.” Furthermore, 
he says: f ‘‘In fact one of the most ordinary sources of diffi- 
culties, and of general misapprehension of the ancient Oriental 
books which constitute nearly the whole Bible, is found to be 
the habit of interpreting them by our own modern rules 
and standards. For the errors—ours, not theirs—to which 
this gives rise, surely the sacred writers cannot be made re- 
sponsible.” Again, we have in the next passage succinctly 
expressed the principles which I have drawn your attention to 
in the pages of Fathers Prat and Lagrange, who only state 
them in a more amplified form: ‘“‘By another application of 
this same principle several of our apologists exonerate from 
the reproach of error the sacred writers who give divergent 
accounts of the same fact. They claim that in such cases 
only substantial accuracy was ever intended or expected, not 
exactness of detail. Or, again, they consider the sacred writers 
as borrowing their information from the best accessible sources, 
and giving it faithfully as they found it, without warranting a 
literal accuracy of which its value was really independent. To 
put it in general terms, they hold that God in the Bible 
teaches only what is taught by the sacred writer, and that 
the latter teaches only what he means to teach. So that ulti- 
mately the whole question resolves itself into that of the mind 
of the human author, which has, in turn, to be gathered from 
the nature of what he writes, the literary methods of his 
time, etc.” 
Elsewhere this same judicious author points out that the 
older interpretations to which Professor Mivart objected in the 
name of modern science, and which he insisted to be still 


*P. 473. aes tP. 474. 
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Catholic teaching, because he found them still drifting around 
in the backwaters of Catholic thought, have been given up, 
precisely through the influence of modern science. Speaking 
of the mixture of conjectural, uncertain, opinionative elements, 
mingled with what is certain in mystical, theological, and 
apologetic writers, he says:* ‘“ Nowhere is it more striking 
than in the notions which’ for centuries were gathered from 
the Bible. For,-whilst admitting readily that many expressions 
in the sacred writings should not be taken literally, yet instinc- 
tive reverence for the Word of God led Christian minds to 
accept in their obvious sense all the statements they found in 
it, so long as they had no positive, cogent reason to depart 
from such an interpretation. In this way, for example, they 
were led to believe that the whole visible world was created 
in the space of six ordinary days, about six thousand years 
ago; that the earth was the principle part of the divine work ; 
and that the sun, moon, and stars were created in view of it; 
that Noah enclosed in the ark specimens of all living creatures 
incapable of sustaining life in the waters of the Deluge; that 
the Deluge itself extended over the whole surface of the earth; 
that the various tongues spoken since the flood were all miracu- 
lously originated at the Tower of Babel, etc. If we take 
up any of the older exponents of the Bible, or of theology, 
Catholic and Protestant, this is what we find unhesitatingly 
stated in them, not indeed as part of the Catholic faith, but 
as the obvious meaning of the sacred narrative, from which 
they did not feel at liberty to depart; because they saw no 
sufficient reason to do so. But the reasons came. Modern 
science proved the old positions to be untenable; and gradu- 
ally the Catholic mind withdrew from them, or continued to 
state them only in a loose and hesitating way.” On reviewing 
how Professor Mivart insisted upon taking the ‘older expo- 
nents’’ as the true index of Catholic teaching, when he had 
such testimony as the above under his hand, one can only 
recall the old Scotch proverb with which you are, I presume 
from your patronymic, familiar: 


“Wha’ wull to Cupar maun to Cupar.” 


Before taking leave of Mivart’s name, let me tell you, for the 
* P, 115. 
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benefit of Professor M , that, to the deep satisfaction of 
all Catholics who gratefully appreciate the high services which 
St. George Mivart rendered to the Church in his day, his body 
rests in consecrated ground. , 

History forbids us to deny that, though Mivart’s case was 
different, it can happen that a scientist or a scholar may find 
ecclesiastical authority—I use the word in its widest sensc — 
resisting views which he knows to be thoroughly well four ded. 
His patience and loyalty will be exercised all the more severely 
if, as may also happen, he knows that those who condemn his 
findings are scarcely in a position to give due consideration to 
the evidence. A man may attain the rank of a profourd 
theologian or scripturist—at least it was so formerly—and yet 
know no more about modern science than a Bedouin knows 
about shipbuilding. Through his eminent piety, the etiquette 
which distributes to the various bodies a due proportion of the 
important offices in the ecclesiastical administration, or through 
one of many other causes, such a man may exercise a power- 
ful influence at the council board where scientific or critical 
publications are weighed and found wanting. He may succeed 
in counteracting the representatives of progressive thought on 
some critical occasion. Then, for a time at least, the scientist 
or scholar will find himself called upon to display an obedience 
nothing short of heroic. “It is impossible,” writes Father 
Lagrange, ‘‘to think without a parg of the situation of savants 
placed between what they consider a scientific conclusion and a 
judgment, not indeed definitive, but official, such as, we are 
rightly told, bind the conscience and impose on us the duty 
of submitting, in some measure, our reason, at least out of 
respect for the source from whick they emanate.” Hard, it is 
true; but not harder than many other sacrifices which fidelity 
to our religion imposes on us. And grace can where nature 
cannot. ; 

Here we touch the prime factor in the problem of the 
Church’s relation to science—the action of non-infallible 
authorities. The first thing to be done is to premise a warn- 
ing, that is all the more necessary for you since you have 
been introduced, through the publications you have mentioned, 
to some writers from whom you may acquire an unduly narrow 
view of the duty we owe to authority in matters intellectual. 
It is not uncommon, nowadays, to find Catholics speaking as 
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if an acceptance of defined dogma, decrees of Ecumenical 
Councils, and indisputably ex cathedra pronouncements of the 
Supreme Pontiff, is all that can be exacted from Catholics in 
the name of faith and religious obedience. They go out of 
their way to make a case against all the non-infallible organs 
of the Church. They never let Galileo rest in his grave. 
They delight in reciting a litany of the estimable books that 
have figured, or still figure, on the Index. They have at their 
fingers’ ends the case of Pope Honorius excommunicated and 
anathematized as a heretic, after his death, by the sixth Ecu- 
menical Council of the Church. They sketch, gleefully, and 
usually with a-sarcastic pen, the line of retreat followed by 
the theological host for the last hundred years; and they gloat 
over every abandoned position, from the expectation of the 
second advent by the early Christians, down to the cessation 
of the thunders that reverberated for ages against the taking 
of interest, or to our present modified estimate of Bible science. 
By dwelling exclusively on instances of doctrinal or constitu- 
tional development, of change in non-essentials, and, at the 
same time, ignoring the continuity witnessed in essentials, they 
draw a caricature of Catholic doctrine and call it a photograph. 
Professing submission to the Pope when he speaks in virtue of 
his infallible prerogative, they assume that his other pronounce- 
ments, as well as the doctrinal decrees of bishops and Roman 
Congregations, are sufficiently honored by being received with 
a perfunctory silence; and they demonstrate, too often, by their 
own behavior, that with an accompanying wink or shrug such 
silence can become little better than outspoken derision. Over 
against the benign spirit of the present day theologian, who 
sees in every man of good will and upright life a member of 
Christ’s spiritual kingdom, they set the grim medizval inquisitor 
hieing forth to slay, with a sword in one hand and the Atha- 
nasian Creed in the other. But they ignore our apologists who 
maintain that it is but the world’s condition that has changed 
since the days of the Albigenses, not Catholic teaching on the 
necessity of faith. 

Now this is all wrong. The duty of a Catholic, in intellect- 
ual affairs, extends far beyond acceptance of the truths in 
which we are bound to make an act of faith. He is not quit 
of his loyalty towards the Supreme Head by assenting merely 
to the edicts issued under the seal of infallibility, and reserving 
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to himself the right to pick and choose in all other teachings. 
He is bound—to restrict ourselves to the point we are dealing 
with—to give an intellectual assent to the teaching of subor- 
dinate authorities. The nature of this assent and the strictness 
of the obligation varies, of course, in proportion to the dignity 
of each authority. The Catholic scientist must remember, too, 
that the interests of faith and the spiritual welfare of the many 
are of more importance than the immediate diffusion of some 
scientific discovery, the hasty promulgation of which, in minds 
unprepared for it, might gravely injure their religious ideals; 
and the Church has been constituted to watch over, not science, 
but salvation. Hence the reasonableness of the right which the 
Church has exercised of controlling the publication of scientists 
and scholars. The natural law itself requires that knowledge 
shall be circulated with such precaution as the higher goods of 
morality and religion call for. Even agnostics recognize this 
principle as sound. Replying to an imaginary objector who 
asks why, if evolutionists believe in their view of religion, they 
do not go around and preach it, the late John Fiske replies: * 
‘‘Since men’s theologies are narrowly implicated with their 
principles of action, the taking away of their theology by any 
other process than that of slowly supplanting it by a new 
system of conceptions equally adapted to furnish general princi- 
ples of action, would be to leave men trivial and irreligious, 
with no rational motive but self-interest, no clearly conceived 
end save the pleasure of the moment. The evolutionist, there- 
fore, believing that faith in some controlling idea is essential to 
right living, and that even an unscientific faith is infinitely 
better than aimless scepticism, does not go about pointing out 
to the orthodox the inconsistencies which he discerns in their 
system of beliefs.” . . . And shall the Church show her- 
self less tender of the little ones and the unlearned than an 
agnostic? Is it her duty to turn herself into a scientific 
academy, and, even at the risk of hurting irreparably the 
minds of her children, be always on the alert to tear up every 
belief, however ancient and however innocuous, the moment 
it ceases to be in harmony with the latest bulletin from the 
Royal Society or the Musée Guimet? The question answers 
itself. 

The justice of this claim is nowise impugned by the fact 

* Cosmic Philosophy. Vol. II., p. 500. 
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that sometimes, through the fallibility of the agents engaged 
in its application, mistakes have been made, and _ individuals 
have been subjected to needless and useless suffering. Few 
pretend, to-day, to exonerate from all blame the extent to 
which hostility to the heliocentric theory, for example, was 
carried. No interests of religion required that books teaching 
it should be retained on the Index till the year 1835. A little 
more attention to science, a good deal less prejudice in favor 
of Aristotle and ancient wisdom, and that struggle would have 
been kept within such limits that nobody reasonably could 
have found fault with the part played [by authority. On the 
other hand, it is conceded by impartial non-Catholics that the 
ecclesiastical interference was justified in the initial stage of 
the episode. One citation, from a Protestant scientist and 
professor, will suffice to represent many similar admissions, 
A Harvard professor has written as follows regarding Galileo: * 
“He had many friends among the most influential of the 
clergy; and there can be no question that he would have 
‘ been left to teach as he pleased, and even been honored for 
his innovations, if only he had avoided theological issues ir- 
stead of rushing into them. There was no need of forcing 
that greatly irritated lion caged at the Vatican to show. its 
claws. Neither truth nor honor required it. And though one 
may not think that a scholar can honorably hold an equivocal 
position in regard to facts of demonstration, yet the distinc- 
tion betweed ‘ex hypothesi’ and ‘ex animo’ was one which he 
avowedly accepted. And when he violated his pledges, and 
again revived the old issues, we cannot wonder that his conduct 
provoked censure; and it may be questioned whether he was 
treated any more harshly than is many a man at the present 
day for a much less departure from prescribed creeds.” 

The deference exacted by discipline for the rulings of non- 
infallible authorities is nowise incompatible with the intellectual 
honesty which, as the above writer affirms, no man may justly 
er honorably sacrifice. The: religious obedience and respect 
due to such pronouncements do not require that a man should 
abdicate his reason. Let me offer you from a conservative 
theologian a passage which will make this truth clear. Father 
Pesch, S.J., treating the question in his work intended as a 


* The Credentials of Science the Warrant of Faith. By Josiah Parsons Cooke, LL.D., 
Erving Professor of Chemistry and Mineralogy at Harvard University. New York, 1888,p. 77. 
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text-book for students, lays down the teaching:* “Just as 
we have already said that we must obey our bishops when 
they give orders in matters of faith and morals, so in similar 
wise we miintain that we must yield a religious assent to the 
decrees of Roman Congregations, that is to say, that supreme 
religious authority has spoken in these decrees, albeit not in- 
fallibly.” Does it follow, then, that a scientist who has ar- 
rived at some solidly based conclusion incompatible with this 
or that decree of a Roman Congregation, or any other organ 
for which infallibility is not claimed, must, as misrepresenta- 
tions of us pretend, make an act of faith in something that he 
knows to be false? By no means. “On the negative side,” 
says Father Pesch, ‘‘we are not free to withhold assent to 
Congregational decisions just on the plea that they are not in- 
fallible; and, on the positive side, we must continue to assent 
to them”—Permanently ? No; but “until we get clear proof 
that the Congregations have blundered in making the decisions. 
Because the Congregations do not, in themselves, confer abso- 
lute certainty on any doctrine, the reasons for the doctrine 
may, and, with due caution (respective), ought to be investi- 
gated. This will be done in order that either the doctrine 
shall be gradually accepted by the entire Church, and so raised 
to the region of infallibility, or else, the error which, possibly, 
it contains shall be detached. For the religious assent that 
we owe to Congregational rulings, founded as these are, not in — 
absolute but in a looser moral certitude, does not exclude all 
apprehension of error, and therefore, when sufficient reason for 
doubt appears, a prudent suspension of assent is in order; 
but as long as there is no reasonable ground for doubt the 
authority of the Congregations is adequate to impose assent.” 

For an excellent brief exposition of Catholic doctrine and 
duty regarding religious teaching, I may refer you to an arti- 
cle published in the Ave Maria for January of the current 
year. The writer fortifies himself with copious extracts from a 
recent pastoral of the English bishops. They show how amply 
the liberty of the scientist is harmonized with the prudence 
which forbids rash and dangerous impatience: + ‘As points of 
discipline may be decreed at one time, and modified or set 
aside at another, so may novel theories and opinions, advanced 

* Pralectiones Dogmatice Auctore Christiano Pesch, S.J. 1., p. 312. 
t Ave Maria, January, 1905, p. 47. 
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even by learned men, be at one time censured by the Roman 
Congregations, and at a later time tolerated and even accepted. 
For instance, the Holy Office in a case of a disputed text of 
Scripture or any similar point, after careful consideration, cus- 
tomary in matters of this importance, may declare that the 
arguments brought forward do not warrant the conclusion 
claimed for them by certain students. Such a decision is not 
immutable, and does not prevent Catholic students continuing 
their research, and respectfully laying before the Holy See any 
fresh or more convincing arguments they may discover against 
the authority of the text. And thus it becomes possible that, 
in time, the tribunals of the Holy See may decide in the 
sense which the earlier students had suggested, but could not 
at first establish by satisfactory arguments as a safe conclusion. 
In such a case loyal Catholics should accept her decision by 
virtue of ‘religious obedience’ as one to be followed for the 
present. ,But while they gratefully accept such guidance in a 
matter that concerns religion, they will be careful to distinguish 
between this guidance and the Church’s definition of faith.” 
These principles are not the result of mere abstract reason- 
ing, but the formulated inductions drawn from the history of 
systematic Catholic thought. Numberless instances might be 
cited of congregational, conciliar, and papal non-infallible rul- 
ings that, after having been vigorously asserted for long periods, 
gradually began to be questioned; critical examination per- 
sisted; time furnished new arguments to the oppositiom The 
upshot was that the doctrine was not indeed abruptly aban- 
doned or formally rescinded, but was allowed to sink gently 
and silently into oblivion. There was no recantation of the old; 
but the new that was incompatible with it was, first tolerated, 
and next incorporated by authority. In many instances there 
were theologians, devoted to everything traditional, to argue 
that the infallible guarantee covered the teaching. But the 
outcome proved them to be mistaken. Frequently the process 
of transition was smoothed by the retention of old forms modi- 
fied in meaning—you understand that I speak only of non- 
dogmatic tenets. It is, probably, some of these cases which 
your professor had in mind when:he spoke of the wrigglings of 
Rome. It is a common weakness of us all to let our preju- 
dices dictate our selection of the words in which we clathe our 
judgments, and the opulence of the English language provides 
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us with terms of disparagement for which, in truth and justice, 
we might often substitute others less depreciatory. And Rome 
is a word which in polemics is often used to cover a multitude 
of logical sins. In one sentence it will stand for some theo- 
logian occupied in sweeping back the advancing tide of knowl- 
edge with his syllogistic besom; in the next, it will mean the 
highest authority in the exercise of its highest prerogative; 
and thus, by the perpetration of what logical pedantry calls 
the fallacy of undistributed middle, the ineptitudes of indi- 
viduals are ascribed to the organization. 

Are we to presume that the process of elimination, selec- 
tion, and assimilation that has always gone on in the past is 
now at an end? To say so would be to assert that the devel- 
opment and growth of the Church have ceased; that her intel- 
lectual life has come to an end; and that the immanent vital 
principle which has enabled her to carry on her organic tunc- 
tions in victorious adaptation to an ever changing environment 
has at length reached the closing phase of exhausted senility. 
Never, on the contrary, has the work of adaptation been car- 
ried on with more vigor. Every one who examines the present 
attitude of authority and scholarship towards expert knowledge 
and criticism must admit that they are ready to listen to any 
representative of thought who’speaks in the name of ascertained 
science. The dogmas of faith, resting on the authority of the 
Church, and, for the most part, consisting of truths transcend- 
ing reason,.are beyond the range of physical science. Criti- 
cism, fairly exercised, can but make them stand forth in more 
majestic outline, by clearing them of the faded human opinions 
which are hanging in tatters around them. The discoveries of 
the scientist or the scholar can come into collision only with 
the occasional, the accidental, the ephemeral. Authority, while 
treating with reverence all that is traditional, concedes that there 
are tares among the wheat. But it resists the arrogance of 
the irresponsible who in the name of science, of which they 
are seldom acknowledged spokesmen, insist upon rushing in to 
devastate wheat and cockle alike. ‘‘ Give us,” says authority 
to the exponents of science, history, and criticism, “your 
thoroughly ascertained facts, not your immature theories, your 
provisional guesses, or your unverifiable speculations, which 
you yourselves may be throwing aside to-morrow, and we shall 
cheerfully, nay gratefully, accept them. But leave us to make 
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the adjustment with the gravity and deliberation that the sacred 
interests of souls, or, as you would say, the religious ideal 
demands.” 

If the scholar or scientist is a Catholic, is he to be per- 
turbed when he finds truth controverted by representatives of 
that section of theologians or apologists who know nothing of 
the actual situation, and think that theology and biblical criti- 
cism said their last word hundreds of years ago? Must he 
rush forth into secular prints and clamor for an immediate 
ex cathedra decision, or ask congregations to imperil their 
authority with the unreflecting by admitting that they were 
mistaken yesterday, or the day before; and, if this is refused, 
throw himself out of the Church? Evidently not. He can, 
with an easy conscience, and without compromising his intel- 
lectual liberty, sit tight and wait. Authority must pursue 
a Fabian policy; let him do the same—and that policy will 
repeat its old achievements—cunctando restituit rem. 

Just a word, in conclusion, for the present, concerning the 
idea of Macaulay, to which you have given too much credit, 
regarding the relation of the Church to science. With science 
the Church has no direct concern. But, as the guardian of 
revealed truth, she may be called upon, in the legitimate exer- 
cise of her functions, to pass judgment on scientific theories 
which touch on matters of revelation. The unity of the human 
race, for example, is intrinsically connected with the doctrine 
of original sin; she will, therefore condemn any ethnological 
theory which on this point runs counter to her dogmatic 
teaching. Believe me, 


Fraternally yours, 








FATHER ALLOUEZ AND THE FOX RIVER. 
(1669-1687.) 


BY D. B. MARTIN. 


MHE site on the shore of Fox River, Wisconsin, 

where stood the Mission House of St. Francis 

Xavier two hundred and thirty years ago, has 

never, as in many similar instances, been wholly 

} lost. Through reminiscence and tradition, and 

cha prone of Fathers Allouez and Dablon, almost the exact 

location of this pious retreat can be traced. The early Ameri- 

can settlers found still visible the foundations of Chapel and 

dwelling house; for although burned by hostile Indians, in 

1687, the stout timbers were not entirely destroyed, and have 

defied time’s ravages. Sothe great name of its founder, Claude 

Allouez, and the work accomplished by him, withstand the 

waves of oblivion that have swallowed up other and less strong 
personalities. 

It was in the month of November that Father Allouez 
began his journey to the great bay of the Puants, leaving his 
mission at Sault St. Marie in charge of a brother priest. It 
is a season that in our northern latitudes means blustering 
north winds, with a strong skimming of ice, as the days shorten, 
on the borders of creek and river. Allouez had steadfastly 
purposed to reach the extremity of the bay before winter set 
in. Indians of many tribes congregated at the head of this 
long, sheltered stretch of water, and for this reason, and also 
because of the great number of valuable fur-bearing animals 
that filled the streams in the vicinity, the place had become a 
Mecca for coureurs de bois. To the eastward, beyond the 
two mighty lakes of Michigan and Huron, dwelt that dreaded 
confederation of Iroquois, known as the league of the Five 
Nations, a scourge to other and less powerful tribes; but Green 
Bay, ninety miles in length and shaped like a mammoth 
pocket, formed, in its leagues of unfamiliar waters, a_ barrier 
that the eastern Indians feared to traverse. To the westward 
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the equally strong and warlike Sioux were deterred from 
sending out attacking parties by the distance to be traveled, 
and also by a great river, as yet unknown to the white man, 
and not to be made common property until four years later, 
when Father Marquette and his companion, Louis Joliet, 
floated their canoe on its waters. 

So the isolated valley of the Fox, and the shores of Baye 
des Puants, were thickly settled by diverse tribes of Indians 
belonging to Algonquin stock with but one exception, an 
alien tribe of Sioux extraction, the Winnebagoes, ‘‘men of the 
sea”’ so called, and also nicknamed by the French “ Puants,” 
from whom the Bay derived its name. 

Two French voyageurs accompanied Allouez in his bark 
canoe; hardy Canadian boatmen, skilful in the use of the 
paddle. All their experience was called into requisition, for 
the journey was a dangerous and terrible one. On the twenty- 
ninth of November ice began to form, cutting their perishable 
bark craft; snow fell and their garments were drenched. At 
intervals they landed to mend their canoe, and make friends 
with the Indians camped along the shores; for the most part 
Pottawottomies, who also were short of provisions, for there 
was no game and it was too early in the season to spear 
the sturgeon. On the travelers labored, Father Allouez ever 
encouraging his companions, and invoking the aid of St. 
Francis Xavier, while his crew implored the protection of St. 
Anne, patron saint of all voyageurs. 

When they reached the mouth of the river, where they 
were to join a little band of French fur-traders, they found it 
closed by ice, but that night a tempestuous wind arose and 
cleared the channel, so that they were able to enter. On the 
second of December, 1669, they made port, landing a short 
distance up a stream on the west side of the bay, identified 
now. as Oconto River. 

Six Frenchmen had camped here for purposes of trade, 
and these, with the two voyageurs, formed the worshippers at 
the first Mass offered on these isolated shores. It was for 
Father Allouez a service of thanksgiving that his life had 
been spared through so many dangers, and that he had been 
enabled to gain this goal of his pious hopes. 

During the winter Allouez visited various tribes: in the 
vicinity, and made one particularly difficult trip across the bay 
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to the Red Banks, a distance of ten leagues, where a mixed 
village of Pottawottomies and Winnebagoes was situated. The 
latter Indians were, Father Allouez wrote, the most wandering 
and wretched of all the western tribes. 

In this twentieth century, Red Banks has become a con- 
ventional summer. resort, with picturesque cottages yleaming 
through woody glades. Its Indian name, Kish-ke-kwa-te-no, 
has been revived, signifying in the Menominee language ‘‘ the 
place that slopes to the cedars.” Its winding paths still re- 
call the forest primeval, and at night one can hear far off. on 
a rocky ledge to the eastward a weird complaining cry, the 
call of wild cats who find safe hiding in remote caves and 
stony fastnesses. 

After giving instruction to the dwellers in this encampment 
of some seven lodges, in all perhaps one hundred and sixty 
persons, Father Allouez began his difficult return journey to 
the Oconto. The cold on the open bay was so intense, with 
mercury below zero and the unsheltered expanse swept by a 
cutting wind, that the missionary was nearly overcome, and 
was forced to sink down on the snow. His nose was frozen, 
his strength well nigh exhausted, but in telling of this perilous 


trip he says, that ‘‘ through Providence he found in his cassock 


a clove,” ana the pungent spice so revived him that he was 
enabled to continue his journey. 

When the ice broke up, under the rough winds of March, 
Father Allouez prepared to carry on his mission work to the 
southward. Passing to the head of the bay he entered the 
River of the Puants, a water highway that became only a few 
years later, and continued to be for nearly two centuries, the 
most important route connecting the Mississippi with the Great 
Lakes. Allouez promptly rechristened the beautiful stream, 
Riviere Saint Francois, a name that it retained until wars be- 
tween the French and the warlike Fox nation, in the eigh- 
teenth century, made this section of country the peculiar ter- 
ritory of these aggressive Indians, and this waterway a source 
of contention between the combatants. 

To one who passes up Fox River to-day the journal kept 
by Father Allouez, with its minute memoranda of -people and: 
places encountered by him in that early period of our history, 
is of absorbing interest. Although a tremendous water power 
has made the stream a centre for manufacture and modern 
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industries, still one may even now float for miles along its 
waters and view practically the same general landscape as did 
Allouez on this first memorable journey—the steep, overhang- 
ing banks, fringed thickly by apple and other low growing 
trees, woodlands rising in the background with wide open 
spaces between, and the calm, even flow of the river, unvexed 
for leagues by modern improvement. : 

Allouez made but a hasty review of the field at this time, 
and in May he was back at his Oconto Mission. He stopped 
there but a short time, for in June he must meet at the 
Sault St. Marie ’Sieur St. Lusson, emissary of Louis XIV., 
empowered by royal authority to claim for France this wide 
western territory. With imposing ceremonies, including ad- 
dresses by St. Lusson and Father Claude Allouez, the arms of 
France were raised on high and fastened to a solidly planted 
pole, while St. Lusson in a commanding voice took possession 
of the land in the name of the “most high, mighty, and re- 
doubted monarch, Louis, Fourteenth of the name, King of 
France and Navarre.” 

In September, 1670, Allouez again made the voyage up 
Fox River in company with Father Dablon, newly appointed 
Superior of all the Canadian missions. It was a pleasant 
journey, in congenial companionship, full of variety and inci- 
dent. Where the city of Kaukauna now overruns island and 
commanding bluff, the travelers found set up on the river bank 
a grotesque idol of stone, to which every passing red man 
made homage, and propitiated with offerings of tobacco. 
Without ceremony the missionaries tumbled this gayly painted 
image into the water, where it doubtless still rests. ‘ 

The Indians were uniformly docile, and gave glad welcome 
to the kindly “black robe,” as they called the visiting priest, 
but Father Allouez was inexpressibly shocked that they 
should treat him as a deity, and lay offerings of tobacco at 
his feet. ‘‘Take pity on us,” they cried, “thou art a Manitou. 
We give thee tobacco to smoke. We are often ill, our chil- 
dren are dying; we are hungry. Hear us Manitou; we give 
thee tobacco to smoke,” while Allouez in horror called upon 
them to give up their idolatries, and listen to him as he told 
them of the true and only God. 

In the winter of 1671-72 a permanent mission house was 
built on a projection of land, around which the last series of 
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rapids eddy before Fox River makes its final sweep towards 
Green Bay. It was a level plateau, a prairie Father Allouez 
calls it, with a sandy beach skirting its borders some five feet 
below. To the eastward the place was sheltered by high 
banks covered from base to crown by a heavy growth of 
forest. 

The river narrows where its rapids rush and hurry, and at 
this point the Indians had constructed an ingenious though 
primitive fish weir, that zigzagged its irregular line across the 
stream. From this picturesque though somewhat unsteady 
structure the Indians could skilfully spear the fish that were 
stopped in their rush down the rapids by the closely set stakes. 
The chapel and dwelling house occupying this accessible and 
pleasant spot were solidly framed of logs, stout enough to resist 
savage attack or inclement weather.. Associated with Allouez 
were Fathers Louis André and Gabriel Drouillette, men well 
fitted for the work assigned them, and to the mission there 
constantly drifted, as guests, those wandering traders who made 
life difficult for the deputies of Louis XIV. in this western 
world. 

The story of the coureurs de bots, those Robin Hoods of 
New France, forms a separate chapter in wilderness chronicles, 
but men prominent in this wood-ranging fraternity are so 
identified with the daily life of St. Francis Xavier’s Mission, 
that it is impossible, in sketching its history, to ignore them. 
The influence of the Church was the only check on forest 
lawlessness and wild dissipation, and that the missionary could 
correct with authority the misdeeds of these banditti, gave him 
high place in savage esteem. Not all coureurs de bois were 
renegades, but the name became a synonym for everything 
loose and undisciplined. In many cases these unlicensed traders 
reaped the large profits that the King and his Fur Company 
wished to control, and paddled inland waterways with the 
spirit of adventure strong within them. With swagger and 
determined air of command they intimidated double their 
number of savages, and gave the missionaries no little trouble 
by debauching the Indians with brandy and stirring up strife 
among them. 

Life at St. Francis Xavier’s Mission House was varied and 
busy enough, to judge from the journal of Father Allouez, 
and the record of contemporary writers. Service in the chapel, 
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attendance at Indian councils, visits to separate cabins, and 
instruction given to their inmates; careful noting of astronomi- 
cal data, as when Father Allouez makes minute mention of an 
eclipse of the sun which occurred on the 16th of April, 1670, 
and lasted for over two hours. Father André, in his cabin on 
the bay shore, kept accurate record of the curious tides that 
for many years puzzled students of inland water phenomena; 
and all this exploration and investigation of an unknown land 
must be put in convenient shape and sent to the Superior of 
the Jesuit Order in Paris, to be stored in the Society’s archives 
for future reference, and to prove in these later years a mine 
for historical research. 

Many visitors came to St. Francis Xavier whose names are 
familiar now through history and romantic tale. Greysolon 
Duluth, coureur de bois and gallant soldier of fortune, a typi- 
cal outgrowth of that reckless life and age; Baron Lahontan, 
courtier and dillettanti, whose blithe chronicle of his travels 
and adventures in these strange parts savors of Baron Mun- 
chausen; and brave Nicholas Perrot, who, when all other 
resource failed, and a general massacre threatened the French 
throughout the northwest, stood a bulwark of defence against 
English stratagem and Indian treachery. 

In the spring of 1673, Father Jacques Marquette and his 
sturdy companion, Louis Joliet, stopped at the mission on 
their way to that great and unexplored stream “that flows 
toward the south, and empties into the Sea of Florida, or Sea 
of California as we believe.” In the fall the same travelers 
returned, Marquette broken in health, and content to take a 
much needed respite from labor among his brethren at the 
Rapides des Peres. Sending Joliet to Canada with news of 
their great discovery, the priest settled down for the winter in 
the little mission station; a haven of rest for the delicate, 
overworked apostle. Here during the short winter days, in the 
log cabin banked high with great snowdrifts, Marquette inscribed 
a careful record of summer. wanderings along the mighty Mis- 
sissippi, living over again the discovery and exploration of that 
hitherto unknown stream. 

Rumors of disaster to the French by field and flood grew 
rife throughout New France. The Indians became insolent, and 
threatened “to enter into a league with the English of Manhat- 
tan. Up and down the length and breadth of the St. Lawrence 
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valley went Nicholas Perrot, preventing by sheer force of 
individual courage and diplomacy a general revolt of the 
western tribes. What Perrot’s successful efforts meant to the 
harrassed missionaries of St. Francis Xaxier we can well imagine, 
and his fidelity to them and to his Mother Church is shown 
by a beautiful silver ostensorium presented by him to the 
mission in 1686. The monstrance is beautifully wrought, prob- 
ably by foreign workmanship, and bears upon the base these 
words: ‘‘Ce soleil a esté donné par M. Nicholas Perrot a 
la mission de St. Frangois Xavier en la Baye des Puants, 
1686.” 

Father Claude Allouez passed on to other fields, leaving a 
competent helper to carry on the work so well begun. Like 
St. Paul he was ever the one who sowed the seed, and, after 
making certain that it had taken root, left to others the fruit 
of his labors. Those who followed him found how strong an 
impression was made by the good priest’s teachings, as when 
Father Marquette went to the mission of St. Esprit on Lake 
Superior, founded also by Pére Allouez. ‘‘The Indians were 
very glad to see me at first,” he writes, ‘‘but when they 
learned that I did not know the language perfectly, and that 
Father Allouez, who understood them thoroughly, had been 
unwilling to return to them because they did not take enough 
interest in prayer, they acknowledged that they were well deserv- 
ing this punishment, and resolved to do better.” 

In the summer of 1687 Nicholas Perrot, in his stockaded 
fort, in the Trempeleau valley, received word that the mission 
buildings of St. Francis Xavier had been burned to the ground 
by treacherous savages, Outagamies, Kickapoos, and Miamis. 
This included a trading house in which had been stored all of 
a. season’s harvest of furs, in preparation for shipment to 
Canada. By hasty marches Perrot returned to La Baye, only 
to find smoking ruins where for so many years had stood a 
religious home for wanderers in these western forests. Financial 
ruin stared the coureur de bois in the face, but there was no 
time to remain inactive, for a general uprising of Indians was 
feared, and a massacre of the French throughout the north- 
west. 

The Fathers in charge of the mission had been forced to 
flee for their lives to Mackinac, but warning of the impending 
disaster must have reached them in time to permit them 
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to bury below the foundations of the Chapel Perrot’s pious 
gift, the silver ostensorium. Doubtless the missionaries hoped 
to return and recover their treasure when less troublous 
times should ensue, but for more than a hundred years the 
ostensorium remained concealed where its original owners 
had buried it. La Baye successively passed through the 
ownership of France and England to that of the United 
States; wars and treaties changed the map of our country, 
exploration opened up wide new stretches of territory, yet 
the traditions of Father Allouez and his confréres were still 
vividly in mind with a later generation when, in 1803, a 
French habitant, digging a foundation for a cabin near the 
Rapides des Peres, unearthed this beautifully wrought relic of 
early faith in Wisconsin. 

Thus ends the story of St. Francis Xavier’s Mission; one 
of the most interesting and important episodes in western his- 
tory. Three separate places received the name, for Father 
Allouez made careful exploration and investigation before 
establishing a permanent retreat. It was first given to the 
Oconto Mission, in the winter of 1669 and 1670. In that 
same season a cross was planted on the heights of Red Banks, 
among the Pottawottomies and Winnebagoes, which Allouez 
afterward speaks of as St. Francis Xavier. Finally the well- 
built house and adjoining buildings on the shore of Fox River 
were erected; the place that always comes to mind when 
Father Allouez’ work and St. Francis Xavier’s Mission are 
mentioned. 

Others took up the burden of evangelization among the 
Indians of the west, but in a different spirit from Father 
Allouez. War unremitting, harrassing, marks the page of sev- 
enteenth century history in Wisconsin. The French, early in 
that period, established a fort at the mouth of Fox River, and 
military rule rather than religious teaching sought to hold the 
now thoroughly rebellious Indians in subjection. Here the his- 
torian of New France, Charlevoix, found Father Chardon in 
charge, in 1721, occupying a house within the stockade and 
adjoining that of the commandant, but the days when mission- 
aries passed fearlessly to and fro along western waterways were 
at an end. 

Still engaged in mission labors, death overtook Father 
Allouez on August 6, 1689, two years after the religious house 
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established by him at La Baye was reduced to ashes. To-day 
the town of Depere holds in its name the anglicized fragment 
of the French “ Rapides des Peres.” Railroad tracks and manu- 
factories crowd the river front, where two hundred and thirty 
years ago only a solitary Jesuit mission house reared its log 
walls. In place of a primitive fish weir, zigzagging across the 
rapids, where dusky, painted savages speared sturgeon and 
muskelonge, a solid bridge spans the stream, and a great paper 
mill shows, when evening falls, its hundred electric eyes of 
light. 

Yet on the grassy banks of the government lock, and look- 
ing up the river, it is comparatively easy to bring again to 
mind the setting for that far-off picture of an early century, 
and close to the steel tracks, and where traffic is busiest a rough 
boulder stands, and on a bronze tablet we read: 

“Near this spot stood the Chapel of St. Francis Xavier, 
built in the winter of 1671-72 by Father Claude Allouez, S.J., 
as the centre of his work in christianizing the Indians of Wis- 
consin. This memorial tablet was erected by the citizens of 
Depere, and unveiled by the State Historical Society of Wis- 
consin, September 6, 1899.” 
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AN AFTERTHOUGHT. 


BY BEN HURST. 


emg N the darkening library Father Ambrose had put 
wae aside his books, and arose to his feet at the same 
moment that the door, opening from the veranda, 
admitted a flood of sunlight and a youth on 

- whose head it seemed reflected. 

“Sit down, Lionel,” said the priest. ‘‘ Why so late?” 

“Well, it.was a sudden notion, Father. I have been want- 
ing to ride over all these days—” 

‘‘Not so sudden, then,” remarked the priest. 

‘“‘No;—of course not. The fact is I made up my mind 
_ only a quarter of an hour ago.” 

“Ah! Then you must have ridden hard.” 

“No; I did not take the road, but came right through the 
park and over the stubble fields—to give Marko a few jumps.” 

‘There goes my impulsive Lionel!” said the priest with a 
smile. ‘‘There goes the fellow who would have jumped a 
continent, and abandoned his ancestral estates to evangelize 
Japan, if he had not been restrained—for a surer test of his 
vocation.” ; 

The young man moved uneasily in his chair. ‘Yes’; he 
said, with some reluctance, “I now see you were wise. It was 
wiser to delay.” 

“ Ah,” returned the priest quizzingly, “‘we may make a com- 
promise—as far as Mangalore, or even nearer home, perhaps?’ 

The young man kept his eyes on the floor. 

“Father,” he said at last, ‘‘ you have always doubted my 
vocation to the religious life. And I myself have come to the 
conclusion—”’ He stopped. 

‘“‘Who is she?” asked the priest. 

The youth flushed to the roots of his hair, and stood up. 

““Now, Father, you are too quick,” he protested. 

“Not at all,” said the priest. “ When I cannot lift my 
eyes in my morning walk without seeing a couple of eques- 
trians, of whom one is my former pupil and the other a young 
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lady, slowly riding to or from the Manor day after day—well, 
it occurs to me that, however devoted a son one may be, he 
does not forego his usual morning gallop for the sake of enter- 
taining his mother's guest, if she is uninteresting. Frankly, 
Lionel, you cause me distractions.” 

‘*Why, Father,’”’ laughed Lionel, “I thought to give you 
a great surprise. But you seem to know everything.” 

‘‘About you, my son? I hopeso. But I do not yet know 
the name of the future Lady Scarris.” 

Lionel took a turn up and down the room before he answered. 
Then he stopped before the priest, and said: 

“She is an Anglican.” 

Father Ambrose made no comment. 

“And through her I have learned what human love is. 
Father, she has become part of myself. I love her with all 
the strength of my heart.” 

“They make good Catholics,” said the priest meditatively. 
“ And—is she prepared to join us?” 

“Now, Father,” cried Lionel, “just here comes my vindi- 
cation—”’ 

““Yes’”’; said the priest good-humoredly, “for a young man 
who, a bare year ago, wanted to lay his celibate bones in 
Japan to further the cause of Mother Church—to devote himself 
to a heretic! Well, it’s rather stiff, eh?” 

‘But, Father, you would not have me—and she’s not a 
heretic. At least she won’t be so much longer. It is just 
here the miracle comes in. This summer my mother met her 
in Scotland, and grew interested in her on account of her 
inclination to Catholicity. She asked her down here—”’ 

‘“Wise woman, Lady Scarris,” murmured the priest. 

“And I assure you, Father, that I regard my attachment as 
providential. She belongs to us heart and soul. Outward 
conformity alone is wanting. And—I shall have no other wife.” 

The priest reflected for some moments, and then said: 

“‘This is your first affection, Lionel, I think?” 

“Father, you know all my life. It is my first—and my last.” 

“Your last, if she responds,” thought the priest, “ otherwise 
—it must not, should not be.” Then aloud he said: ‘I wish 
you success in your wooing, my dear boy. I am pleased to 
hear of this, and I shall pray God to bless you both.” 

“Thank you, Father,” said the fyoung ‘man fervently. ‘I 


’ 
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wanted to ask you—if May consents—to undertake her final 
instruction and her reception into the Church. But though I 
have sometimes thought she likes me—I am not sure.” 

“TI would advise you to relieve your mind about that as 
soon as possible,” said the priest. ‘Go straight and ask her.” 

“Yes’’; said Lionel, as he took up his gloves. But at the 
door he lingered. The priest waited. 

“Father,” said Lionel at last in a low voice, “ you don’t 
despise me, think me fickle, because I changed my mind?” 

‘““My dear boy,” answered the priest gravely, ‘I always 
knew that your vocation was here among your own people. 
Your impulses of last year do you honor. But we are in need 
of laymen such as you. You can serve the Church better by 
fulfilling the duties of. your station than by abandoning them. 
There; good-by! Marko will be getting restive. God bless you.” 


“What a sweet, peaceful day, just as all the days are 
here’’; said May, as she and Lionel paced up and down the 
terrace in the gathering dusk. | : 

“A day that will be memorable for me,” he replied in a 
low voice. ‘“ May, I can wait no longer... Up to now I have 
been unable to glean anything definite from your answers to 
my tentative questions. I mean to make things clear to- 
night.” 

‘But do I?” asked May coquettishly. ‘‘We are very 
well as we are.. I have told you that I appreciate your inland 
scenery; that I do not miss the sea—the sea always makes me 
restless; that I have enjoyed my visit immensely; that I hope 
to come again. What more could you ask?” 

“Will you come to stay ?”” heasked. ‘‘ But I cannot speak 
to you here. However much I love nature, there are moments 
when I prefer the enclosure of four walls. Come into the 
library, where I can turn on the light and see your face.” 

“You know, you must know so well, what I am going to 
say,” he said tremulously as he stood before the deep arm- 
chair in which she sat—perfectly self-possessed, it seemed to 
him. 

She looked up at him in a provoking way and laughed. 

“Why should I help you?” she asked. ‘‘Can I divine 
your thought? If I make a wrong guess, I shall look fool- 
ish; so I refrain.” 
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The light glimmered on her fair hair, on the sweet mouth, 
on the firm, shapely chin he loved to contemplate. Their eyes 
met. Down he went on one knee, and held out his hand. 

“Ts this plain?” he asked. 

“A man is very sure when he does that,” she remarked 
reproachfully, but she laid her hand in his. 

And then he felt that she was trembling. A great wave of 
joy broke over him. He kissed the hand he held again and 
again before he released it. Then he drew up a chair and sat 
down before her. 

‘““What a difference a moment can make!” he exclaimed, 
smiling. ‘‘I am no longer afraid of you, dearest.” 

“But I am rather afraid of you,” she murmured, withdraw- 
ing the hand he had taken again. “Tell me, when did you 
first know—I cared for you?” 

“Never, till now,” he answered truthfully. And she gave 
a deep sigh of relief. 

“I should have waited,” he went on, ‘“‘till the evolution 
was complete, and you had in fact, as well as in conviction, 
become one of us; but—see how selfish I am! The longing 
to know my fate overcame every other consideration.” 

The girl smiled with very evident satisfaction. ‘Are you 
sure you will never regret it?’’ she asked. ‘Remember you 
once supposed you had a call to the religious life.” 

“Yes”; he acknowledged. “I was so presumptuous. I 
have told you all about that. It was before I had met you.” 
And he sighed. 

“So marriage with you is an afterthought,” she mused. 

“You, May, were the afterthought,” he said. ‘‘ After- 
thoughts are good sometimes.” 

“You must teach me to be good,” said May earnestly. 
“It is because I felt you were good that I began to love 
you, Lionel.” 

“Don’t make me ashamed,” he said jin much confusion. 
“Dear May, let us be practical. You are your own mistress. 
My father and mother will welcome you with joy. Let us be 
married at once after your reception into the Church. Why, 
the wedding could take place on the following day.” 

The girl knitted her brows and reflected. 

“TI dislike the idea of appearing to change my religion 
with a view to marriage,” she said. 
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“But, my dear May, that you were favorably disposed 
towards the Church was well known’ before you knew of my 
existence,” he said reassuringly. 

“To a small circle, yes”; she answered. ‘‘Our engage- 
ment, however, would put things in a different light to the 
world.” 

“Who cares for the world?” said Lionel. 

May knitted her brows once more, and then spoke with 
decision. 

“TI shall embrace your faith when I am your wife—not 
before!” she declared. 

Lionel rose to his feet. He was very pale. 

“TI could not marry any but an avowed Roman Catholic,’ 
he said. 

The hot blood rushed to her face. ‘‘ After a proposal it 
seems to me I have got a refusal!” she exclaimed. 

‘“‘No, dear May,” he said earnestly. ‘You will not let 
such a quibble come between us. Is our marriage, then, a 
bar to your conversion ?” 

‘“‘Is my conversion, then, to be the condition of our mar- 
riage ?’’ she demanded. 

He was silent. 

‘* Answer me, Lionel!” she insisted. 

“Yes”’; he said gravely. ‘ Decidedly, yes.” 

“And this is your love?” she exclaimed bitterly. ‘Do 
you doubt my word? You know, whether I marry you or 
not, that I will become a Catholic.” 

‘I do not doubt your word,” he said. “It is not that. 
But—I could not kneel and pledge my vows to one who did 
not adore with me. Oh May! At such a moment could you 
in public deny what in secret you revere? Do you not know 
what marriage means to Catholics?” 

Ske now also stood up. Tears were in her eyes. 

“You exact every sacrifice from me,” she said. ‘‘ And 
you make no allowance for my pride. Not only will people 
say that I changed my faith in order to become Lady Scarris, 
but that you married me in order to convert me. All this 
could be avoided by postponing my public profession of faith 
until after our, marriage. Thus neither of us could be accused 
of an unworthy motive, and you would prove to me how truly 
you loved me.” os 
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He took both her hands in his. 

“You know I love you,” he said passionately. ‘It is ter- 
rible, the empire you have over my whole being; but—I loathe 
mixed marriages.” 

“It is not a mixed marriage,” she maintained. ‘“ You 
know I accept gratefully and reverently every word of your 
creed. It is you who will not conquer your pride for my sake.” 

He did not reply at once, but pressed her hands in deep 
agitation. Then suddenly he let them fall, and moved away. 

“It is not pride with me, but principle,” he said firmly. 
“T will not marry one that does not bow before my Lord in 
the presence of all men.” : 

“You are right, perhaps,” she said, ‘‘and the idea of a 
union between us is all a mistake. I cannot rise to your 
heights. Forget your afterthought. Good-bye” : 

““ May, my love, do not be cruel!” ‘he begged. ‘‘I cannot 
live without you. In pity you must yield. May, my sweet, 
come to me!”’ i 

He held out his arms, but she put up her hand in protest. 

“Do not touch me again, Lionel. I forbid it,” she said. 

He drew back. “Is this your last word?” he asked. 

““Yes, dear”; she answered sorrowfully. ‘‘I do-not want 
a husband who could not take me just as I am.” 

She paused, but he was motionless; and the door closed 
softly behind her, leaving him in anguish of heart. 


“You see, Father Ambrose,” said Lady Scarris a year 
later, ‘‘It is no wonder that we are getting desperate. He 
won’t look at another girl, and heaven knows he has had plenty 
of nice girls from whom to choose. Many of them are hand- 
somer, more clever and—more amenable than that wretched 
May, girls that are ready to make him happy any day. What 
a great mistake mine was, that unlucky invitation, and all that 
came of it.” 

“‘It remains to be seen,” said the priest. ‘‘ Have you no 
trace of her?” 

“‘T met her uncle, Sir Reginald Wyllis, in London a month 
ago. He said they were traveling in Italy still. And I thought 
she loved Lionel! Well, Father, it was a sore disappointment 
—hbirth, wealth, beauty, a fascinating personality, and such 
harmony in their tastes. If at least he could forget her, or—” 
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she looked questioningly at the priest—‘“‘ there is another way, 
of course. He could yield.” 

‘That will not be,” said Father Ambrose. ‘I have discussed 
it with him several times. She has, doubtless, the prejudices of 
relatives to overcome. But he assures me it is not a mere 
religious scruple that stands in the way. It is simply that he 
would feel dishonored before his own conscience if he did, as 
so many others do, in taking a wife. He has lofty ideas of 
the spiritual bond between those joined in matrimony. Their 
souls must be one, he ays, or he could not feel happy. And 
one marries to be happy.” 

“True; but it is very unfortunate,” said Lady abi 
putting a filmy handkerchief to her eyes. “My poor Lionel! 
I regret, while I admire his too strict views. And his father 
is so anxious that he should marry! It is really too vexatious 
that he should lose his heart to such a girl, while there are 
plenty willing to adopt the creed of the heir to Scarris.” 

“But would you wish such a daughter-in-law?” smiled the 
priest. ‘‘ And would she make Lionel happy ?” 

“Father,” asked Lady Scarris, as she rose to go, “does 
Lionel ever allude to his first idea—of entering the priesthood ?” 

“Never,” said Father Ambrose emphatically. ‘That was 
quite done with from the time he first met Miss Wyllis.” 

“You do not know her, I believe?” 

“T never met Miss Wyllis,” said the priest diplomatically, 
“but I think the best thing we can do is to pray that she 
may relent, for surely both are unhappy. You have a big 
shooting party this season, I believe?” 

“Yes; not that it helps. Nothing distracts him. Good- 
bye, Father. We must leave it in God’s hands. Nothing that 
we can do is of any avail.” 


It was Saturday afternoon, and Lionel slipped off when his 
visitors got to their rooms. He crossed the meadows, and was 
soon knocking at the Father’s door. As it opened to admit 
him, a burst of choral music from somewhere down the pas- 
sages thrilled him. ‘‘ Never, now, can I hope to join them, 
to live in holy, ecstatic peace, or work for the ideal cause!” he 
thought with a pang. ‘I am doomed to dream of her all my life.” 

“Any sport, Lionel?” asked the priest as he offered him 
a chair. 
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“Father, I don’t know. I come here to escape from it. I 
can think of only one thing. And you must tell my mother 
that I mean to get away from here, and see what travel can 
do to help me to forget, if that is ever possible.” 

“Now, now!”’ said the good priest soothingly; “we have 
not come to that just yet, I hope. Poor mother! .How her 
heart will bleed when she hears of your starting for the Rockies.” 

‘“‘She understands my trouble,’ said Lionel. ‘She has 
given up the idea of diverting me from it. As soon as the 
house is empty—next week—I’ll be off. I cannot stay on 
watching for the postman who never brings an answer to my 
letters.” 

‘““When people are moving about—” began the priest. 

“Yes, yes; I’ve counted all that,” interrupted Lionel, im- 
patiently. ‘“‘I no longer expect any answer.” 

He paused for a moment, and then went on vehemently ; 
“Listen to me, Father. You think because I changed my 
mind once, my fancy, as you might term it, can turn again—” 

But the priest made a gesture of dissent. 

“Well, others think so. And I am sick—sick, I tell you, 
of all the talk it occasions, They judge me as if I were a 
fool or a beast of the field. It is always a question of mar- 
riage Marriage! Here is my father—” 

“Lionel,” said the priest warningly. 

“Well, yes; they will not understand that it is not marriage, 
it is May that I want. If they would only leave me alone!” 

“My poor Lionel,” said the priest in tones of deep com- 
passion. ‘‘My poor boy. I shall never ask you to give her 
up. And we will storm heaven with our prayers. Come to 
me to-morrow after Mass; we will talk it all over again.” 

“Father, will you write, will I write once more?” he 
asked brokenly. 

“We shall see,” said the priest evasively. ‘“‘Now go to 
your guests.” 


The morning sun shone out brightly, dispersing a melan- 
choly drizzle, as the people of the Manor, with a fair number 
of their guests, attended the holy Sacrifice at Father Ambrose’s 
chapel. 

“O God, thou who hast given me this human heart,” prayed 
Lionel all through the service, “lead me as thou wilt, but let 
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me not separate from thee, the God of my youth, my Lord 
and my All. Give her to me, if it be thy will; or quench in 
me all earthly desires. O God, help me out of this tribula- 
tion, or teach me how to suffer. Guide me, enlighten me, 
that I may know and follow thy adorable will.” 

As he stood up at the last Gospel, the young man for the 
first time lifted his eyes to the congregation around him, and 
there he saw the answer to his prayer. May was among the 
villagers, close to the altar rails. Lionel sat down and closed 
his eyes. Then he opened them again, fixed them on the 
vision, and falling on his knees, buried his face in his hands. 
Lady Scarris watched him and two bright tear-drops fell on 
her prayer book. As he rose, the eyes of mother and son 
met, and together they waited at the door for May. 

“Yes,”’ said Lady Scarris to her guests as she rejoined 
them, ‘‘ Miss Wyllis arrived last night, but she went to early 
Mass this morning, and I have not seen her since. Converts 
are so fervent, you know; they often shame us. By the way, 
my son is over head and ears in love with her. I hope she'll 
accept him.” 


“May!” said Lionel. And then he stopped short. What 
could he say? She had, indeed, proclaimed herelf a Catholic 
before the eyes of their world. This was her answer to his 
letters of despair. 

“May! You were a Catholic all this time,” he exclaimed. 


“Of course,” she answered. ‘‘Did you suppose that your 
proposal would delay my conversion?” 

‘“‘And what have you been doing ever since?” he asked 
reproachfully. 

“Reflecting, comparing, testing your vocation—and writing 
to Father Ambrose.” : 

“You don’t mean it! laughed Lionel. ‘So it was he—” 

“No”; said May seriously. “It was not he. May not I, 
too, have an afterthought ?” 

He pressed her hand gratefully. 

“That reminds me,” said the young man. “I was to meet 
him after Mass.” 

“Yes; had you been less distracted it was there you would 
have first seen me to-day,” said May. ‘But let us go to him 
together.” 





THE GOULD BIBLE CONTEST. 


BY THE REVEREND J. F. FENLON, D.D. 


CONTEST of a character like that whose results * 
are now laid before us can seldom be’ anything 
but a mistake. It brings into unfriendly rivalry 
feelings too deep and opposed, too sacredly 

~————wes guarded, to permit ordinary contestants to view 
things clearly and describe them dispassionately. Too likely 
the aim will be victory rather than truth; insinuations, hard 
hitting, perhaps slurs and sneers will be too prompt to usurp 
the place of facts. A one-sided view seems inevitable. Reli- 
gious controversy is rarely the mother of truth, more rarely 
still, of kindly feeling. They are born of other parentage, 
the offspring of patient and disinterested study. In questions 
like those here involved, we look for solutions and a fair pre- 
sentation of facts not to controversialists, but to painstaking 
scholars. They are doing such work to-day; and on the special 
topics of these papers the most fruitful contemporary workers, 
we freely acknowledge, are Protestants. From them have 
come, of late years, and are now coming, the best studies on 
the Hebrew and Greek texts; nay, on the text of the Vulgate 
itself and of our English Catholic Versions. But the strife of 
controversy was no stimulant to their activity, nor would it 
have improved their temper or their impartiality. 

This particular contest came into being with the original 
sin of unpleasant feeling stamped upon it; and, despite good 
intentions and efforts, the stain has never been entirely blotted 
out. Catholics have been criticised for holding themselves aloof, 
for refusing either to enter the lists as competitors or to serve 
as judges; as if their action savored of intolerance or lack of 
enterprise. Opinions may differ regarding the wisest course to 
have been pursued; some may think good would have resulted 
if able Catholic scholars entered the race; but no apology, at 
least, is needed for the attitude taken. Many would, in the first 


* Roman Catholic and Protestant Bibles Compared. The Gould Prize Essays. New York, 
1905, 
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place, consider good feeling to be better promoted by abstain- 
ing altogether from such a controversy; at any rate, the un- 
pleasantness out of which the contest grew sufficiently explains 
and justifies the general attitude of Catholics. Few intending 
Catholic competitors, moreover, knowing that the contest was be- 
ing conducted under the auspices of the Bible Teachers’ Training 
School, would be attracted by this official announcement: ‘“‘ The 
Board of Judges is to consist of nine persons, four of whom are 
to be members of the Faculty of the Bible Teachers’ Training 
School.” And these four, Miss Gould had directed, were to 
choose the remaining five. Judges are human; however honest 
and anxious to be fair, they are liable to the influence of their 
prepossessions. This arrangement, therefore, could hardly satisfy 
our American sense of fair play, and Catholics may be excused 
for not looking with favor upon it. The fact that it was finally 
discarded, only one professor of the Training School serving as 
member of the jury, apparently shows that it was later seen 
to be unwise. 

These circumstances alone were of a nature to keep Catho- 
lics from the field; but the particular color given to the con- 
test itself was even more of a deterrent. The first proposition 
of Miss Gould called for a simple inquiry into the origin and 
history of the two versions; she wished “to stimulate investi- 
gation and to secure a brief, yet thorough and popular, state- 
ment of the facts”; in itself, no doubt, a most praiseworthy 
desire. When, however, the conditions of the contest were 
published, its character had changed; it was no longer an 
inquiry, but a controversy. ‘‘ Contestants,” the second condi- 
tion read, ‘‘should keep in mind the two statements made by 
Father Earley.” This was an unhappy blunder. Dr. White, 
who was in charge of the contest, tried to remedy it later by 
earnestly deprecating a ‘‘ prejudice or even a prevazlingly* 
polemical attitude.” But our blunders, as well as our faults, 
follow us; and his blunder, the essays plainly show, changed 
and spoiled the whole character of the contest. He had intro- 
duced a personal element that should have no place in a 
historical inquiry; the statements, as interpreted by zm, were 
plainly false and absurd, and so the contest took on the aspect 
not.of a pure desire of truth, but of a desire likewise of getting 
even, of holding the assertions up to ridicule. We do not 


* Italics ours. 
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believe that the condition was inserted with this purpose; it 
was a mistake of the judgment; but were it an act of the will, 
the result would have been no different. 

The statements which play so conspicuous a part in this 
contest merit to be placed before the reader; without them 
its character cannot be understood: 


I take this opportunity, wrote Father Earley to the secre- 
tary of Miss Gould, of correcting an erroneous assertion 
contained in the end of your note, and which so many non- 
Catholics, knowingly or otherwise I do not say, persist in 
falsely asserting and spreading; vz., ‘‘The Church you 
represent discourages the reading of the Scriptures by the 
people.’”?’ The Catholic Church has never prohibited any 
of her members reading the Scriptures or Bible. In every 
family whose means will permit the buying of a copy, there 
you will find the Authentic Version’ of God’s words as 
authorized by the Church, and which has come down to us 
unchanged from the time of Christ himself. But the Catho- 
lic Church does object to the reading of the Protestant Ver- 
sion, which goes back only to the days of Henry VIII. of 
England, and was then gotten up for obvious reasons. 
Neither will the Catholic Church allow private interpreta- 
tion of the Scriptures. 


This passage, which is a dignified reply to a statement 
acknowledged to be untrue by the writers of all three essays, 
became an essential element of the contest. From it two 
propositions were extracted, which were to be borne in mind 
by all contestants: 1. “The Authentic Version of God’s 
words as authorized by the Church has come down to us 
unchanged from the time of Christ himself’; 2. “‘ The Prot- 
estant Version goes back only to the days of Henry VIII., 
and was then gotten up for obvious reasons.” The statements, 
unquestionably, admit of more than one interpretation, and 
could easily be improved in clearness and precision; but they 
were written, let it be remembered, not in a scriptural essay, 
but in a private letter in answer to a definite charge. Their 
author, declining to be drawn into public controversy, has never 
explained the meaning he had in mind. All hinges on the 
interpretation of the word “‘version.”. Taken in its scientific 
sense of ‘‘translation,” it leads one to unheard-of absurdities ; 
these a Catholic scholar would be the first, not to refute, for they 
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are unworthy of refutation, but to put aside with a smile. Un- 
derstand the word in a broader sense, which includes originals 
as well as translations, and you have an intelligible assertion, 
which scholars have defended. This, no doubt, is not a 
scientific, but it is a popular, use of the word; as one might 
say: ‘‘The Hebrew Version of Daniel agrees with the King 
James, but not with the Douay Version’; or, ‘The same 
version of Daniel exists in the Hebrew and King James.” And 
so we conceive that Father Earley, writing, not a treatise on 
texts and versions, but a casual answer in a letter to an untrue 
and rather nettling assertion, uses the word in this broad sense. 
He refers simply to the Catholic Bible, whether in Latin, He- 
brew or Greek, English or German, which is identical with, 
or corresponds to, the Vulgate, the authorized Bible of the 
Church; and he claims that this Bible, so far as concerns the 
point in question, the Catholic- Protestant controversy, has ever, 
since the age of Christ, been the same; whereas the Protest- 
ant version, which was influenced by the circumstances of its 
rise, was biased in its renderings, and so is rightly objected 
to by the Catholic Church. 

This position is intelligible, and the chief facts on which it 
is based are admitted by many non-Catholics. But Father 
Earley’s words were not left simply to speak for themselves in 
their original setting; the organ of the contest officially inter- 
preted ‘‘ Authentic Version” as referring to the “ English Catho- 
lic Bible.” If we make this exchange of terms in the above 
sentence, we arrive at this most interesting form of a proposition 
which all contestants must keep in mind during their investi- 
gations: “ The English Catholic Translation of the Bible has 
come down to us unchanged from the time of Christ himself.’ 

Evidently nothing could be more ridiculous than such a 
proposition—except to treat it seriously and call upon scholars 
to investigate it. It is unworthy, of course, of a moment’s 
consideration; it needs only to be stated to show that Father 
Earley could never have meant such an absurdity. The writers 
of the Prize Essays themselves cannot consistently apply 
that interpretation. Of a like character is the meaning which 
seems to be attributed to the “unchanged” condition claimed 
for the Catholic Bible. Nothing could have been further from 
the writer's mind at the time than disputes concerning the 
minutiz of textual variations. The aim he had in view was 
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to explain why the Catholic Church objected to the reading 
of the Protestant Bible; the reason, he implied, was that while 
the Catholic Bible always preserved the truth of revelation, 
this had been tampered with in the Protestant translations. It 
was important dogmatic truths, not details of criticism, that 
were in controversy at the period of the Reformation, and influ- 
enced the Church’s legislation regarding the reading of the Bible. 

The historical accuracy of this position of Father Earley’s 
may be a matter of debate; but the position itself is far re- 
moved from the one he is supposed to have taken. The pur- 
pose of the statement and the circumstances in which it was 
made being clean forgotten, it is treated as if it were an ex- 
cerpt from a handbook on textual criticism. Father Earley is 
supposed to claim that there never has been a revision of our 
English Bible; that the Vulgate remains, word for word, like 
the autograph copy of St. Jerome, and corresponds, to the 
last jot or tittle, to the original Greek and Hebrew. So, at 
least, these writers understand him. ‘It passes comprehension,” 
says the author of the second essay, in all gravity, ‘‘how any 
intelligent person, remembering the uncertainties of the Hebrew 
text, the looseness of the Septuagint, the amplifications and 
omissions of the Western Greek text, the varieties of the Old 
Latin Version, the checkered history of the Vulgate itself, and 
then the variations in the Catholic English versions of the 
Vulgate, could speak of Challoner, Douay, or Vulgate as an 
‘Authentic Version . . . which has come down to us un- 
changed from the time of Christ himself.’”’ ; 

Given the interpretation, nothing is truer; but what are we 
to think of a contest that would take it for its guiding star? 
that gravely calls for the best modern scholarship to employ 
itself on a proposition that no scholar ever thought of enter- 
taining ? And yet we see the writers of these papers dealing 
with it most solemnly; not a sentence or a half-sentence is lit 
up with the faintest smile or twinkle of the eye; one absurd- 
ity after another is taken up and refuted. Will it be believed 
that the winner of the first prize thinks it necessary to inform 
us that no part of the Gospels, except the inscription on the 
_cross, was current in the time of Christ? A lesser display of 
erudition, and a more keenly developed sense of the ridiculous, 
we cannot help thinking, would have been more in keeping with 
the character of the refutation needed for these supposed asser- 
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tions. Either, then, as seems clear, they have been wrongly 
interpreted; or, if rightly, they could be fittingly disposed of, 
only giving them an honored place in the Gallery of Curi- 
osities of Literature. 

It is now sufficiently plain, we trust, why the personal ele- 
ment introduced should disincline Catholics to enter the con- 
test. But there was another feature yet more displeasing, an 
injustice done not simply to a priest, but to the Catholic body, 
to the Catholic Church. Granting again that the interpretation 
of Father Earley’s statements was correct; we should consider 
THAT the very reason for casting them aside. 

Did not the president of a Bible Teachers’ Training Schoo! 
‘know that all Catholic scholars would smile at the assertions 
which he believed Father Earley to make? Surely nothing 
faintly resembling them can be found in Cornely or Loisy, in 
Maas or Kaulen, in Gigot or Vigouroux. Yet the whole world 
is invited to consider them; by the popular mind they would 
be regarded as representative of Catholic opinion; by the con- 
ditions of the contest, their author is almost elevated to the 
papal chair, and his assertions, poma non sua, invested with a 
dignity and importance due to ex cathedra pronouncements. 
Any discredit thrown upon them will be pretty generally re- 
garded as reflecting likewise upon the Catholic Church; and 
now, as a consequence, most of those who will read the results 
of this competition, will lay down the book, exclaiming: 
“Well, the ignorance of Catholics! How can any intelligent 
man believe as they do?’”’ And we are supposed to regard 
all this with complacency, or fall under the censure of narrow- 
mindedness. Truly, when we are in question, a veil seems to 
be over the heart of some non-Catholics, and they say and do 
the most wounding things without knowing they wound. 

The correctness of the proposed interpretation, therefore, 
would only aggravate the offence of making these assertions 
an essential element of the contest. Nor can this be excused 
on the plea that a Catholic priest publicly attacked the Prot- 
estant Bible; the attack, if such it be considered, though it 
was only a retort, was contained in a private letter which was 
given to the press, we are informed on good authority, with- . 
out the knowledge of its writer. 

The contest, then, by reason of its origin and character, 
could prove attractive neither to Catholics nor to scholars, 
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When we turn to view its results, and open the pages of the 
book it produced, we find ourselves in an unfrequented world— 
a world, for the most part, untouched by the great influences 
at work to-day. There the Protestant Tradition, as Newman 
calls it, which is dying away in the great outside world, still 
holds firm root and pushes forth vigorous branches; the mem- 
ory of 
old, unhappy, far-off things 
And battles long ago 


is kept ever green; the aspericies that marked the rise of the 
great struggle have softened somewhat, but still exist; the Re- 
formers are still worshipped as devoutly as of yore; the Catho- 
lic Church of the Middle Ages and the Reformation is well 
nigh as black as she was painted; historians, during the past 
thirty years, have not been delving into the old records, or 
have discovered little to disturb old views; nor has a great 
movement been in progress which has changed the attitude of 
Protestant scholars towards the Bible. There is little new 
under the sun; all remaineth as it hath been of old time; 
Mount Zion standeth firm and shall not be moved forever. 
The spirit of this world has plainly breathed upon our essay- 
ists, and in varying degrees they still feel its influence. Their 
work, as a whole, must be condemned as partisan, not so much 
because it misstates facts, as because it frequently gives only one 
side of the case, enlarges with pleasure on whatever seems to 
tell in favor of its own side, for it clearly has a side, or against 
its opponents, begrudges praise or merit to anything Catholic, 
and indulges in uncalled-for disparaging remarks. It keeps 
within the limits advised in not being “ prevailingly polemical,” 
yet a polemical drift is frequently evident. On the other hand, 
the essays present much useful information that has not else- 
where, so far as we know, been brought together in so small 
a compass;* with no striking literary merit, they at least tell 
their story in a style intelligible to all. Nothing new has been 
brought to light, and could hardly be expected in a popular 


*The reader will find most of it, however, more satisfactorily and thoroughly presented 
in’ Gigot’s General Introduction. 


t The third writer speaks of having collated 1,233 passages of the Douay with the Author. 
ized and Revised Versions. For the Authorized New Testament the work has been already 
done; we hope that the rest of his work will be given to the public, 
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treatment of topics that, in great part at least, have been pretty 
thoroughly investigated. 

The writers, however, differ among chemenives:: in spirit and 
attainments, and the author of the first essay does not deserve 
the full force of the above censure. He has been signalled 
out in a leading New York daily for his ‘‘ bigotry,” but we 
consider the criticism severe.* He has his prejudices, plainly; 
but he is free from many views often found in Protestant 
writers of the day, and has far more of the scholar’s tone than 
his companions. Contrast, for instance, his broad and intelligent 
treatment of the Sixtine and Clementine Editions with the 
‘ treatment accorded them in the second paper; the writer of 
that considers papal infallibility compromised because Clement 
corrected some textual errors in the edition of his predecessor. 
The first essay, with a few additions and a number of changes, 
chiefly concerning the Canon where it shows great unfairness, 
might be used as a text-bobk in a Catholic college. The second 
writer is less well informed, less open minded, and more in- 
clined to be sharp; it is his delight to give a keen thrust in 
passing, which he can do rather deftly. The winner of the 
third prize, who is almost dominated by the influence of the 
authorities, Protestant or Catholic, that he happens to be follow- 
ing on the topic in hand, gives at the same time more that 
is offensive and more that shows a fair, even at times a gener- 
ous, disposition. 

One concession he grants us will perhaps be too quickly 
snatched up in some quarters. Contradicting his two com- 
panions, and agreeing with Father Earley, he ‘“‘ disposes at once 
of that part of the letter which refers to the reading of the 
Bible by the individual or family in private.”’ The letter states, 
it will be recalled, that in centuries past, as well as at the 
present day, the Church has forbidden the reading of Holy 


* This judgment of a disinterested outsider on the contest and its result is worth recording. 
In its column of book reviews, March 25, the New York Sua says: ‘‘ Whatever the object of 
Miss Helen Gould's sporting offer of prizes for the best essays on ‘ The Origin of the Bible 
Approved by the Roman Catholic Church,’ and that on the ‘American Revised Version,’ it 
certainly seems as though an excessive price had been paid for the three prize winners. 
The chief discovery seems to be that the Catholic Scriptures include some books which are 
regarded as apocryphal by Protestants, a fact which might have been ascertained without 
awarding $1,000 prizes. The essays are mainly bibliographical; the one that took first 
prize is marked by a bigotry which fully explains the refusal of Catholics to serve on the 
committee of award, and justifies Catholics in their general abstention from the competition.” 
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Writ to none of her members. To prove this, our writer quotes 
a recommendation from a pastoral letter issued by the Third 
Plenary Council of Baltimore, 1884, strongly urging the use of 
the Holy Scriptures. Evidently this advice, given in 1884 to 
the Catholics of America, does not prove that the Catholic 
Church of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries forbade none 
of her children to read the Bible; but perhaps the writer’s 
words go beyond his thought. At any rate, it is certain that 
the Church, for reasons that were thoroughly commended by 
so enlightened a mind as Fénelon,* did prohibit the reading of 
the Bible to those whom she deemed it more likely to injure than 
benefit. Reasons existed for this action then that are no longer 
of force; and the old regulation of the Church, for those who 
understand. the times and her motives, needs no apology. 
One position modern criticism is making clear, that in biblical 
science, as in any other branch of knowledge, only experts are 
entitled to opinions on knotty questions; and there the knotty 
questions are precisely the important questions of dogma. On 
these, able interpreters are little nearer to agreement now than 
their predecessors of old. Plainly, then, where doctors disagree, 
the man in the street is not and never was competent to de- 
cide; and in times of keen controversy, when private judg- 
ment was made the rule of faith, the Church was wise in act- 
ing upon this view. . 

We cannot, therefore, accept the gift of this writer, who is 
here, as on so many points, misinformed. We deem it only 
just and fair, moreover, to call attention to the degree of his 
competence for dealing with the topics in question. His sur- 
prising manner of approaching a historical inquiry, which de- 
mands a judicial frame of mind, is revealed in his opening 
sentence: “‘If God spares my life,’ said William Tyndale, 
‘ere many years I will cause a boy that driveth a plow to 
know more of the Scriptures than the Pope does!’ That this 
was no idle boast, etc.” For judicial temperament, this re- 
sembles not distantly the opening scene in the most celebrated 
of modern trials, as recorded by a popular writer: ‘‘ Let us 
pro-ceed,” says th’ impartial an’ fair-minded judge, “‘to th’ 


*In his classical Lettre a M. L'’Evéque d'Arras sur la Lecture de l’Ecriture Sainte en Lan- 
gue Vulgaire, (CEuvres, Tome III., Paris, 1854.) It was published in English by Joh 
Murphy, Baltimore, in a volume entitled Bible Question Fairly Tested. 
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thrile of th’ haynious monsther Cap. Dhry-fuss.” Our judge, 
however, though prejudiced, has none of the bitter spirit of 
his rival; yet we cannot look to him for a just verdict. His 
degree of familiarity with the problems of Old Testament 
Criticism may be estimated from the dates he ascribes to the 
books of the Hebrew Canon; all these, according to him, were 
in existence in the year 400 B. C., which is wide of the truth, 
very likely, by about two centuries. In the New Testament, 
likewise, he places all the Gospels before 70 A. D., and all the 
Epistles before 67 A. D., including, apparently, the Gospel and 
Epistles of St. John, which were written hardly less than 
twenty years after the dates he ascribes. His idea of the al- 
most perfect preservation and transmission of the Hebrew text 
appears from these words: ‘In the [Hebrew] Bible we have 
a more correct text than that of any other ancient book. 

This is due to the precautions taken by the Jews. 

One writer copied the consonants, another put in the 
vowel points and accents, while the whole was scrupulously 
revised by a third.”’ This was an effective method, certainly ; 
but, unhappily it was not invented till the Hebrew manuscripts 
were in transmission, if we accept his dating, the latest about 
one thousand, the oldest about two thousand years. This 
writer may not have intended to make these statements; they 
may simply be examples of the loose, inexact style of com- 
position that characterizes his essay throughout; which leads 
him, for example, to say that the Douay Bible has “ been 
altered . . . to agree . . . with the Authorized or 
Revised Version.” 

We have dealt more at length with this writer, not be- 
eause of the importance of his work, but for the light which 
it throws upon this contest. He reveals, in truth, far more than 
he ever intended. The fact that the eminent men who served 
as judges selected this paper for,a prize says much, very much, 
of the character of the 262 unsuccessful essays. We cannot 
but regret the absence of scholars of note from among the com- 
petitors; though, naturally averse to any such contest, ‘they 
were hardly to be ‘looked for. Most probably, they would 
have treated the subject in a broader spirit, and sent forth 
essays, not as now, on a polemical, but on an irenic mission. 
The prefatory note of the editor, Dr. Jacobus, who seems more 
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anxious to point out the agreements than the differences be- 
tween the two Bibles, has the character of moderation and 
fairness that should mark the whole work. Now, however, in 
its present form and spirit, this little book will find its way 
into the home of many a religious Protestant family, there to 
perpetuate misconceptions and hostile sentiments regarding us 
and our Church; while Catholics, who may open its pages, 
will not, we fear, be moved to kindlier thoughts of the circle 
from which it emanated. Every Catholic must regret that that 
section of the American people which still clings to something 
like a definite creed—and so is nearest to us in principle— 
should yet show towards us a narrowness and lack of liberality 
that do not, happily, characterize their less orthodox brethren. 

In a succeeding paper we will say a further word concern- 
ing the Canon of Scripture which is the chief difference found 
between the Catholic and the Protestant Bible. 





IN DAYS OF PERSECUTION. 


BY WILLIAM FRANCIS DENNERY,. 


SNE of the latest volumes issued by the English 
We Historical Manuscripts Commission is mainly 
composed ‘of documents preserved at Rushton 
Hall, Northamptonshire, which cast much light 

g 4% on the condition of those Catholics who, during 
the reigns of Queen Elizabeth and James I., while stoutly 
maintaining the principles of their faith, yielded: secular allegi- 
ance to their Protestant sovereign. 

The story of the discovery of the papers in question is very 
interesting. So far back as the year 1828 they were found 
built up in a recess cleverly constructed in a very thick par- 
tition wall which had to be removed in order to facilitate some 
improvements then being made at the Hall. The papers were 
wrapped up in a large linen sheet, which contained also a num- 
ber of Catholic religious works. It is assumed, from the fact 
that the letters and other manuscripts all bear dates ranging 
from 1576 to November, 1605, that they were secreted imme- 
diately after the discovery of the Gunpowder Plot, at a time 
when most of the Catholics of England were trembling for 
their safety. The probability of this theory being correct is 
attested by the fact that the papers were the property of Sir 
Thomas Tresham, owner of Rushton Hall during the period 
named, and whose eldest son, Francis Tresham, was arrested 
for complicity in the famous. conspiracy. Sir Thomas, happily 
for himself, had died only a few weeks previous to this occur- 
rence, which would have deeply afflicted so stout an upholder 
of Crown and Throne. On all questions connected with reli- 
gion, Sir Thomas was a staunch Catholic, but he hated French- 
men, Italians, and Spaniards with a hatred as intense as that 
borne them by any of his Protestant fellow-countrymen. The 
Rushton Hall manuscripts are mainly valuable because of the 
light they cast on the social conditions which affected Catho- 
lics at the close of the sixteenth century and the beginning of 
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the seventeenth. As to the absolute loyalty of Sir Thomas 
Tresham, there appears to be no room for doubt.. In a letter 
which he addressed to Sir Christopher Hatton, in 1582, he 
protested his determination to defend Queen Elizabeth against 
foreign foes or domestic traitors with as much fidelity as any 
of his forefathers ‘(did bear to her Highness’ most worthy 
progenitors, under whom they were dignified with many noble 
offices and advancements, and lived in high. prosperity.” The 
great-great-grandfather of Sir Thomas was Comptroller of the 
Household to Henry IV., and was taken prisoner by the York- 
ists at Tewkesbury. The brave old knight was executed by 
his captors, It will be observed, from the words we have 
quoted, that Sir Thomas entertained no scruples regarding the 
legitimacy of Elizabeth’s descent. That he may have been 
merely playing a part is, of course, possible, but if he were, 
his: patience must have been-indeed remarkable, seeing that he 
maintained the same attitude throughout the whole of a long 
life, wherein he was constantly exposed to all the exactions 
and vexations which his co-religionists had to bear. The let- 
ters now reprinted ‘show him to have been a man of strong 
religious: feeling, who found consolation, when troubled and 
persecuted, in prayer. 

On the roth of August, 1581, Sir Thomas Tresham’ was 
committed a prisoner to the Fleet by order of the Privy Coun- 
cil, because he had refused to testify one way or the other as to 
whether Father Campion had stayed at his house. Lord Vaux, 
his brother-in-law, was committed with him for the same 
offence. It would seem that Sir Thomas, at any rate, was 
quite innocent of any knowledge as to whether or not Father 
Campion had been sheltered. in his residence, and his bewil- 
derment may be imagined when his jailers assured him that 
Campion had, under torture, confessed that he had been so 
received, That the holy Jesuit ever made. any statement to 
this effect is incredible, but Tresham had no means of know- 
ing what had or had not taken place. In his perplexity, he 
addressed a letter to the Lords of the Council, portion of which 
is worth quoting. In this communication, dated 1st Septem- 
ber, 1581, he wrote as follows: 


May it please your Honors that whereas at my late 
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the seventeenth. As to the absolute loyalty of Sir Thomas 
Tresham, there appears to be no room for doubt. In a letter 
which he addressed to Sir Christopher Hatton, in 1582, he 
protested his determination to defend Queen Elizabeth against 
foreign foes or domestic traitors with as much fidelity as any 
of his forefathers ‘(did bear to her Highness’ most worthy 
progenitors, under whom they were dignified with many noble 
offices and advancements, and lived in high. prosperity.” The 
great-great-grandfather of Sir Thomas was Comptroller of the 
Household to Henry IV., and was taken prisoner by the York- 
ists at Tewkesbury. The brave old knight was executed by 
his captors, It will be observed, from the words we have 
quoted, that Sir Thomas entertained no scruples regarding the 
legitimacy of Elizabeth’s descent. That he may have been 
merely playing a part is, of course, possible, but if he were, 
his patience must have been:indeed remarkable, seeing that he 
maintained the same attitude throughout the whole of a long 
life, wherein he was constantly exposed to all the exactions 
and vexations which his co-religionists' had to bear. The let- 
ters now reprinted ‘show him to have been a man of strong 
religious: feeling, who found consolation, when troubled and 
persecuted, in prayer. 

On the roth of August, 1581, Sir Thomas Tresham’ was 
committed a prisoner to the Fleet by order of the Privy Coun- 
cil, because he had refused to testify one way or the other as to 
whether Father Campion had stayed at his house. Lord Vaux, 
his brother-in-law, . was committed with him for the same 
offence. It would seem that Sir Thomas, at any rate, was 
quite innocent of any knowledge as to whether or not Father 
Campion had been sheltered. in his residence, and his bewil- 
derment may be imagined when his jailers assured him that 
Campion had, under torture, confessed that he had been so 
received. That the holy Jesuit ever made any statement to 
this effect is incredible, but Tresham had no means of know- 
ing what had or had not taken place. In his perplexity, he 
addressed a letter to the Lords of the Council, portion of which 
is worth quoting. In this communication, dated 1st Septem- 
ber, 1581, he wrote as follows: 


May it please your Honors that whereas at my late 
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being before your lordships, I did—I greatly doubt—not 
only move your displeasure towards me, in that I was not 
willing to depose to M. Campion’s being at my house, 
which I did in regard of not laying myself—were I never so 
innocent--wide open to be detected of perjury; but also I 
dread that thereby it may be gathered that I have had the 
managing of some secret and undutiful action either with him 
or some like; whereof to yield a clear testimony, to free 
me from all such suspect whatsoever—being necessarily 
occasioned thereunto—have here enclosed drawn down 
sundry and I hope sufficient articles to prove myself both 
loyal and faithful towards her Majesty, my native country, 
and the Lordsfof her Highness’ Council, both by my ever 
exterior words and deeds and also secret thoughts unto the 
very writing hereof. 


There is not a word in any of the “articles’’ enclosed in 
Sir Thomas’ letter indicating the least wavering of fidelity to 
the principles of the Catholic faith. He did not recognize the 
Queen as Head of the Church, nor did he deny the authority 
of the Pope, but on the contrary he declared that he believed 
that to accuse himself or any other Catholic in matters of 
conscience were “‘to commit mortal sin,’”’ which he would not 
do to gain the whole world, but would rather content him- 
self with “‘ whatever torture may justly be imposed’’ upon 
him. 

It is evident from statements contained in some of the let- 
ters now published that the treatment of the Catholic prison- 
ers in the Fleet varied considerably. Sometimes they dined 
together, while each had his own sleeping room. The dinner 
in common had one undeniable advantage, inasmuch as it en- 
sured their receiving that important meal. Sir Thomas com- 
plained bitterly that his jailer often forgot to bring him food, 
though he never forgot to lock him up. Even when he was 
released from the Fleet, after payment of heavy fines and 
entering into still heavier bail bonds, his circumstances were 
little better. He was liberated on condition that he would 
remain at a residence to be assigned him, and would not come 
within four miles of London. That the accommodation pro- 
vided was in no degree unduly luxurious is made plain by a 
description of it given by his wife, in a letter written to the 
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Countess of Bedford, beseeching her influence in order to 
secure her husband’s release. In this it was pointed out that: 


He is now under a very wayward warden, very badly 
entertained, and too, too badly lodged, as with extremity of 
daily smoke bitterly annoyed, and with continual heat ready 
in this hot, wet season to be sweltered, his chamber being 
allotted over a noisome kitchen, rudely and disjointedly 
boarded and not a whit ceiled, that my husband were as good 
to lie in the kitchen as over the kitchen, in respect of noise, 
smoke, and loathsome savors, and that which is worse, in oft 
hearing ungodly, lascivious, and blasphemous speeches. 


Lady Tresham added that, owing to the circumstances of 
“this vile chamber,” when she stayed therein with her 
husband, as she was permitted to do, “I was always forced 
to send my daughter into the town to lodge, where I may 
provide her with a bed,” and where she would not be “ pestered 
with enormities.” It seems, moreover, that when the captives 
were allowed to dine together in the Fleet, it was only to sub- 
ject them to theological bombardment at the hands of Protest- 
ant clerics, who were called in to convince them of the error 
of their creed. Sir Thomas, however, rather prided himself on 
his skill as a controversialist, and set down with much satis- 
faction the arguments by which he overthrew his assailants. 

Eventually, the prisoner was permitted to reside at Hags- 
den, but not in his ancestral home, which was in the vicinity 
of that place. He was obliged to rent a cottage “erst a tip- 
pling house” as a temporary abode. The purpose of this 
piece of needless cruelty was probably to impress upon him 
the social disadvantages inseparable from adherence to the 
creed of his forefathers. 

As was to have been expected, there are many gaps in 
the correspondence with which we are dealing and it is, con- 
sequently, impossible to say how long Sir Thomas remained 
under the conditions just described. Bad as these were, how- 
ever, he was fated to endure even worse. © 

As soon as tidings reached England of the vast prepara- 
tions which were being made in Spain for the equipment of 
the Armada, Elizabeth and her advisers came to the conclu- 
sion that the wisest course to. adopt was to imprison all the 
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leading Catholics of the country, against whom even the least 
tinge of suspicion could be alleged. The old charge laid 
against Sir Thomas Tresham and Lord Vaux was sufficient to 
order their re-arrest. On March 25, 1590, the former pre- 
sented a petition on his own behalf and that of his co-reli- 
gionists to the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Lords of 
the Privy Council. In this petition the writer described their 
attitude at the time of the threatened invasion; and among 
many other interesting matters wrote as follows: 


We Catholics, for number not few, for calling, degree, and 
antiquity not of the basest or vulgarest sort, and for faithful 
deserving to the State and just demeaning ourselves towards 
all men, I hope, without offence, may appeal to-your lord- 
ships. . . . That her Majesty and your lordships, thor- 
oughly resolved of our faithful hearts towards her Majesty 
and realm, yet for frustrating the enemy’s conceived expecta- 
tions, hath disposed of us to be shut up again in safe cus- 
tody, we without repining at all, according to humble sub- 
jects’ duty, do offer ourselves to be bestowed where authority 
shall think convenient for the more good of our, country. 


Never, surely, was captivity more cheerfully accepted; but 
Sir Thomas went on to: point out that- he and his friends 
would have much preferred’ to take their: stand with their 
fellow-countrymen in opposing the hated Spaniard. He 
showed how they had pleaded to this effect, how they had 
besought permission to serve against the invader, and how, in 
the last resort, they had asked to be placed in the first ranks 
of the defenders of their native land, even without arms, so 
that their death upon the battlefield might attest their loyalty 
to their country.. The document is one of no small historic 
interest, because of the light it casts upon the terrible nature 
of the embarrassments created for patriotic English Catho- 
lics by the adroitness with which Spanish ambition had 
seized upon spiritual conflicts as aids to the extension of its 
own dominion. It was not only natural but inevitable that 
the overwhelming majority of the people of England should 
have been deeply stirred by the project which was afoot to 
subject them to the rule of the foreigner. The greater number 
of Elizabeth’s Catholic subjects felt as strongly upon this: point 
as did those who had submitted to her imperious and heretical 
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will in matters pertaining to the sphere of religion. It must 
be remembered, to his credit, that never once did Sir Thomas, 
even in his most exuberant declarations of loyalty, recognize 
the claim of the Queen to exercise spiritual authority. 

Sir Thomas Tresham was regarded by the greater number 
of his co-religionists as their most capable leader. Like all 
of them he, of course, recognized Elizabeth’s illegitimacy, but 
he could not help also perceiving, what every man of sense 
must have perceived, that the accession, in her stead, of Mary 
Stuart would place England under the rule of the stranger. 
That his conduct and policy were guided and inspired by pro- 
found principle is quite certain. He gained nothing by his 
protestations of loyalty towards the “ Virgin’’ Queen. ' He was 
repeatedly imprisoned, rapaciously fined over and over again, 
bound and re-bound in bail bonds, and compelled to pay a 
continuous tribute of £20 a month to the Crown throughout 
the life-long continuance of his recusancy. Despite these 
things, his fidelity to the Church of his fathers never wavered, 
He declared, in one of the letters from which we quote, that 
his “triple prenticeship of one and twenty years in direct ad- 
versity’ had terribly reduced his estate and fortune, but that 
he was willing to ‘‘ serve a like long prenticeship” once more 
than abandon his ‘beloved, beautiful, and graceful Rachel.” 
It is impossible not to venerate the memory of such a man. 

In common with the majority of the Catholics of England, 
Sir Thomas Tresham based great hopes on the succession of 
James I. Pervert though the Stuart King was, it was difficult 
to believe that he did not cherish some kindly feeling towards 
the followers of the faith in which his martyred mother died. 
Some of the earlier declarations of James, immediately after 
the death of Elizabeth, afforded ground for believing that the 
period of persecution of Catholics was about to end. How 
grievously the anticipations thus created were to be disap- 
pointed the records of history attest. As illustrative of Sir 
Thomas Tresham’s personal characteristics, it cannot be without 
interest to quote in full one of his many letters to his children. 
That which follows was written to his daughter, Lady Stourton: 


RUSHTON, June 2, 1601. 
Jesus, Maria! Though I was in some hope to have seen 
you here this week—who to me should have been welcome 
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guest—yet should I have wished it to have been without 
tedious toiling in so long a journey. Aijbeit I, absent in 
person, do notwithstanding daily visit you in mind, and re- 
member your lord (husband) you and yours in my prayers, 
when I forget not to pray God for myself. 

Your London journey might better yield you content than 
Rushton journeys. There, after a sudden and unexpected 
desperate danger, you behold no unspeedy delivery thence of 
your brother; and here you should have been an eye-witness 
of not only my wedging in myself deeper and faster by easing 
of your brother, but also, otherwise, I drenched up—as it 
were—in a world of adversities. What my estate hath been 
you well know, but what it now is I most feel. With the 
Apostle I may say that I have heretofore known to live and 
abound in plenty. I wish that with the said Apostie I may 
say that I now know to endure and suffer penury. Truly 
my estate is greatly impaired, mightily impoverished through 
manifold adversities. Nevertheless, I have more left to 
maintain me and mine—in some poor plight—than I can 
challenge of due, or would, without offence to God. He who 
hath given all may take away all, his holy will be done. Had 
I none to care for but myself, much less—yea, just none a, 
all—should my care be in respect of worldly actions concern. 
ing myself. But when those whom I am careful to keep 
credit with and provide for others, that I shall fail therein, 
by unexpected thwarts of adverse fortune, I have great cause 
to sorrow. Needy and poor am I, saith the royal prophet, O 
Lord help me! Mine may make benefit of this great altera- 
tion of my fortunes, that they thereby may behold what trust 
is to be reposed in this vale of miseries, though happily little 
shall they see worthy the hearing, following of me. In the 
well-being of you and your good lord I have great and very 
great cause for joy, which I wish may contribute to both your 
hearts’ desire. 

Farewell, my dear beloved daughter. Almighty God bless 
you and all yours, even so my daughter Monteagle, and 
my daughter Webb, to whom and to your lord, and to M. 
Webb, let me be lovingly commended. 


On March 25, 1603, Sir Thomas Tresham, having received 
news of the death of Elizabeth, proceeded into Northampton to 
proclaim James as King of England. He did this without any 
actual authority, and apparently solely because of the enthu- 
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siasm engendered by the belief that the opening of the new 
reign would secure freedom from persecution for his co-religion- 
ists. At the same time, he was sore beset by anxiety lest the 
tidings which had reached him were incorrect, and that he 
might be incurring the dread penalty of treason. Amongst his 
papers are many memoranda descriptive of the dangers he in- 
curred at the hands of a disorderly mob and hostile soldiery, 
who refused to believe that the great Queen was really dead. 
The Mayor of Northampton—a “ paltry fig seller,” he styles 
him—was grossly discourteous to the brave old knight, who, 
notwithstanding every opposition, persisted in fulfilling his 
self-imposed mission. More than once during the day his life 
was in peril, but he cowed his opponents by the authority 
and vigor of his bearing, as well as by repeated threats to 
arrest them all as traitors to King James. Eventually, he 
secured the support of a number of local peers and gentlemen, 
and the work was carried to a successful issue. Soon after- 
wards he proceeded to London, in order to be amongst the 
first to welcome James on his arrival in the capital. Here he 
composed the following address from the Catholic body for 
presentation to the King: 


Most mighty prince, and our true and undoubted sov- 
ereign, we, your Majesty’s Catholic and faithful subjects, 
humbly on our knees do beseech your Highness to give us 
leave to present you with these few lines as the true messen- 
gers of the faithful and zealous duty which we do bear to 
your Majesty, it being our bést means how to signify the 
same. 

We are the rather constrained hereunto lest our loyal and 
faithful hearts now and evermore borne to your Majesty’s 
title to this Imperial Crown might be calumniated by sinister 
informations, which our loyal, dutiful affection we have shown 
in our forwardness in proclaiming your Majesty the lawful 
King of the realms of England, Scotland, France, and Ire- 
land, to the great joy and comfort of all us your faithful 
Catholic subjects, which our loyalty we would also have at 
this time as willingly manifested in our persons—if-we were 
not by the late made laws restrained—as any others ot your 
Majesty’s loving subjects. The great hope which we have 
conceived of your princely lenity and benign nature doth. in 
a manner assure us, that your Majesty, coming to this Im- 
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perial Crown, will give happy end to our miseries and 
troubles. Our humble petition to your Majesty is that you 
would have that opinion of us as of others, your Majesty’s 
good subjects, who are and ever will be ready to spend the 
best blood in our bodies for your Majesty’s service. And so, 
prostrate at the feet of your Majesty, we most humbly be- 
seech the same to pardon this our boldness in adventuring to 
address these few lines to your Highness, and benignly to 
accept them as a declaration of our zeal and duty until 
further time and better opportunity serve us to manifest the 
same in more ample manner. Almighty God be he that bless 
and preserve your Majesty in our inestimable joy and your 
endless felicity. 


Now, however, came the mad “ Bye” plot, or “treason of 
the priests,’’ as in the jargon of the time it was styled in order 
to distinguish it from the ‘‘Main” conspiracy against the King 
which was set afoot by Raleigh, Cobham, and Grey, with other 
Protestants. Lingard, in his History of England, has told us 
all that need be now recalled regarding what can only be de- 
described as an act of suicidal insanity. He declares that the 
“Bye” plot was ‘“‘ under the direction of Sir Griffin Markham 
and of George Brooke, the brother of Lord Cobham. Discon- 
tent made them conspirators, and the successful attempt of the 
Scottish lords, on a former occasion, suggested the forcible 
seizure of the royal person. With the King in their posses- 
sion, they would be able to remodel the government, to wreak 
their vengeance on their enemies, Cecil and Sir George Hume, 
and to secure to themselves and their friends the principle 
offices in the State. It was not, however, pretended that with 
this plot Cobham and Raleigh had any concern. They were 
satisfied to know of its existence, and cherished a hope that, 
‘if one sped not, the other might.’” Markham and Brooke 
went about their unwise work with some degree of wisdom. 
They were penniless and unimportant personages, who could 
not raise a corporal’s guard, but they turned to the Catholics 
and to the Puritans alike, and amongst both they found adher- 
ents. Two priests joined the conspiracy, knowledge of which 
was, however, conveyed to the Privy Council by fellow- Catho- 
lics—M. John Gage and Father Gerard, S.J. The King, with 
all his faults, was too astute a man not to realize that the 
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Catholics, as a whole, had no part in the treason which was 
afoot, but it must be recognized that the mere fact that Catho- 
lics had a share in it rendered it difficult for him, even if he 
had been so inclined, to give effect to the promises which he 
had held out to leading adherents of the old faith. England 
then, as in the days of Charles I., Cromwell, Charles II., and 
James IL, was not merely aggressively but ferociously Prot- 
estant. There can be but little doubt that this fact was 
largely due to the circumstance that her Continental enemies, . 
and especially France and Spain, had constantly endeavored to 
make her fall from Catholicity, the excuse {for their own at- 
tempts against her national independence and to check the 
crowth of her expanding power. 

Sir Thomas Tresham died in September, 1605, and almost . 
immediately afterwards his son was. engaged in those dealings 
with Fawkes and his own cousin Catesby, from which the 
counsels of his father, if. heeded, would have preserved him. 
The story of his connection with the Gunpowder Plot, however, 
does not come within the scope of. a paper which has relation 
only to, the life and character of one who was not only a 
faithful Catholic, but a loyal Englishman. 








GANYMEDE AND LADY DISDAIN. 


[BY A. W. COOPE. 


HE infinite variety of Shakespeare is not less 
remarkable in the delineation of characters pos- 
sessing certain points in common but placed in 
diverse circumstances, than in those, perhaps 
more conspicuous cases, which he seems to de- 

light in presenting, where characters of different temperaments 
are made the subject of the same circumstances. Perhaps no 
better illustration of this occurs than that of Rosalind and Bea- 
trice; each alike remarkable for her exuberant and ready wit, 
and yet their wit so different that it would be scarcely possi- 
ble to transpose a passage from one to the other, without being 
sensible of the incongruity. It may be interesting to attempt 
a slight study of these two characters in this respect. 

As in Rosalind we have Shakespeare’s most completely 
elaborated example of the favorite device of women passing 
under the disguise of male attire, it may be of assistance to 
refer for a moment to the simpler cases in ‘‘ The Two Gentle- 
men of Verona,” and “Twelfth Night.” 

In Julia, the page’s dress is assumed for her protection on 
the journey, and in this consists nearly the whole of the dis- 
guise; there is so little pretence of impersonation, that but for 
this her lines might almost as well be spoken in her own 
proper person. This lovely character, to whom Shakespeare 
has given some of his most harmonious verses, is, Schlegel 
observed, ‘‘as it were, a light sketch of the tender female 
figures of a Viola and an Imogen, who, in the latter pieces of 
Shakespeare, leave their home in similar disguises on love ad- 
ventures, and to whom a peculiar charm is communicated by 
the display of the most virgin modesty in their hazardous and 
problematical situation.” 

In Viola the assumption is more developed. She seems to 
intend her disguise to be a more or less permanent one, to 
enable her to become a regular member of Orsino’s household. 
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On her introduction to Olivia she not only enacts the charac- 
of the Duke’s page, but she affects to be reciting a part which 
she has studied in that character; and in the fine scene with 
Orsino the assumption is so complete, that she fearlessly ven- 
tures upon such pregnant expressions as 


“ Ay, but J know— 


Too well what love women to men may owe.” 
‘‘My father had a daughter loved a man, 
As it might be, perhaps, were I a woman, 
I should your lordship.” 
“TI am all the daughters of my father’s house 
And all.the brothers, too.” 


And this notwithstanding Orsino has already remarked her 
face and voice as ‘‘semblative a woman’s part.” Even in the 
duel scene, frightened as she is, she entertains no fear of dis- 
covery. 

In “As You Like It” the impersonation is the main pur- 
pose of the play; and it is so complete that, while with Viola 
we are throughout fully conscious of the assumption, with 
Rosalind we are in danger of forgetting the daughter of the 
banished Duke in the sprightly Ganymede. 

The play introduces us to Rosalind at the usurping Duke’s 
Palace. From some expressions of Charles the Wrestler it 
might at first be inferred that the banishment of the rightful 
Duke was a recent event: ‘‘ They say he is already in the 
forest of Arden”; but it is evident from the scene between 
the Duke, Celia, and Rosalind that some years must have 
elapsed, for Celia says: 


“TI was too young that time to value her, 
But now I know her.” 


The banished Duke also speaks of “‘old custom” having 
made their forest life more sweet than that of painted pomp. 
Rosalind is presented to us as still dejected by reason of 
her father’s banishment; she would naturally suffer permanent 
anxiety on his account, and she would also feel the difference 
VOL. LXXXI.—16 
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in her own position. To Celia’s remonstrance she protests 
that she already shows more mirth than she is mistress of; 
her dejection, however, is not so deep but that she is able by 
an effort to throw it off; she declares she will henceforth be 
merry and devise sports, and suggests forthwith the eternal 
theme of Comedy—falling in love. Presently she finds that 
words spoken in sport may come to be fulfilled in earnest. 
They see the wrestling, and Rosalind herself (no less than 
Phebe later on) experiences the might of Marlowe’s saw. 
Before the contest she expresses the liveliest concern for 
Orlando’s safety, and after his victory, and on learning who 
he is, she presents him with a chain from her own neck with 
an expression of singular gracefulness; indeed throughout this 
scene she is represented as full of tenderness. 

This side of her character is put in a still stronger light in 
the next scene. The Duke has determined to banish Rosalind, 
and alleges as a ground that she stands in Celia’s light: 


“‘She is too subtle for thee; and her smoothness, 
Her very silence, and her patience 
Speak to the people, and they pity her. 
She robs thee of thy name. 
And thou will show more bright, and seem more virtuous, 
When she is gone.” 


So far Rosalind at the Court of the usurping Duke; let us 
now see her in the forest of Arden. It is impossible not to 
be struck with the contrast. Not, only has she suited herself 
“at all points like a man,” but she has bidden all womanish 
softness lie hidden in her heart, and wil] outface it with ‘“‘a 
swashing and a martial outside.” She at once assumes the 
lead and makes it her business to take care of Celia and 
“‘comfort the weaker vessel.” 

In the forest she is brought into contrast, in turn, with 
Corin and Silvius; with Orlando (upon whom she plays off 
the delightful conceit of making pretence that she is his 
Rosalind and that he shall make love to her); with Phebe; and 
with Jaques; and it also appears she has met the banished Duke, 
her father. It were superfluous to go through all the scenes; 
everywhere she exhibits the same pungent wit, gay repartee, 
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and lively fancy; and the presentation is so full of charm that © 
we are almost tempted to doubt whether this is not'the real 
Rosalind come out in her true colors. And yet we are con- 
scious of missing the tenderness she has exhibited in the earlier 
scenes; instead of the “silence and the patience” for which 
she was noted at the Court, she presents what Hazlitt did not 
scruple to call a “ provoking loquacity”; and the quips with 
which she receives the news of Orlando being in the forest, 
and, as far as we are enabled to gather, her behavior on meet- 
ing her father, suggests something very like a want of sensibil- 
ity. Even Celia remonstrates with her. “Cry holla! to thy 
tongue, I prithee; it curvets unseasonably”; and at another 
time she is constrained to say that she has misused her sex (of 
which, of course, Celia is always conscious) in her love-prate, 
‘‘we must have your doublet and hose plucked over your head, . 
and show the world what the bird hath done to her own nest.” 

The key to this apparent inconsistency is, I think, to be 
found in the consideration that Rosalind has so completely 
identified herself with the part she is acting that in imagina- 
tion she zs what she represents, and that in portraying a wo- 
man’s notion of a man’s sentiments she now and then oversteps, 
to use Hamlet’s phrase, the modesty of nature; by an impulse 
natural enough she overdoes her part; she thinks it “ mannish ” 
to suppress all exhibition of emotion; and thus even while 
protesting that she has no doublet and hose in her disposition, 
she exhibits volubility and flippancy when her real emotions 
would naturally have found expression in a very different 
manner. _ 

A momentary glimpse of the real woman breaks out when 
she says in deprecation of Celia’s reproof ‘‘O coz, coz, coz, 
my pretty little coz, that thou didst know how many fathom 
deep I am in love!” But not till the end does nature assert 
herself. Orlando has sent to the shepherd youth, he in sport 
called his Rosalind, a napkin stained with the blood from a 
wound he has received from a lioness while endeavoring to 
rescue his brother Oliver. Oliver, who is himself the bearer 
of the napkin, relates how it befel, and Rosalind swoons—not 
at the sight of the blood, but on hearing of Orlando’s bravery 
and danger, and how in fainting he had called upon her who, 
by this token, she knows is indeed his “very very Rosalind.” 
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She presently recollects herself, and endeavors to pass off 
her swoon as a counterfeit. This is too transparent to de- 
ceive any one, and indeed she seems for the moment to have 
forgotten that it was no part of the character to swoon at the 
sight of blood, still less to pretend to do so. Oliver bids her 
take a good heart and counterfeit to be a man. ‘So I do,” 
she says, “but, i’ faith, I should have been a woman by 
right.” 

It is not the least happy of Rosalind’s passages of wit that 
when she next meets Orlando, having his arm in a sling, she 
pretends that she thought it was his heart that was wounded. 
‘‘Q, my dear Orlando, how it grieves me to see thee wear thy 
heart in a scarf.”” However both their hearts, if not in scarfs, 
. are wounded, and the inevitable climax, of course, follows. 

The situation of Beatrice so far resembles that of Rosalind, 
that she also is niece to the reigning prince, and has his 
daughter for a foil; but whereas in the case of Rosalind there 
was the rankling sense of injustice, in the case of Beatrice her 
position was that which she naturally occupied. In the one 
case the outcome is resignation, in the other the sense of her 
dependent position has developed a certain asperity which 
finds utterance in witty speeches. And while Rosalind’s wit 
is uniformly kindly—even with Phebe she is cruel only to be 
kind—Beatrice’s wit is not unfrequently bitter, sometimes, as 
in her intercourse with Benedick, almost justifying Johnson’s 
strange estimate of this character. But, whether sarcastic or 
not, her wit has no malice in it. Leonato calls the passages 
between her and Benedick a ‘“‘ merry war.” Her disposition is 
well indicated in her answer to Don Pedro: “In faith, lady, 
you have a merry heart.” “Yea, my lord, I thank it, poor 
fool, it keeps on the windy side of care.” 

But, as with the Rosalind of -the forest, there is a deeper 
self behind; she is noble-hearted and true as steel. When 
Claudio has so readily listened to Don John’s slander; when 
all her friends, even her own father, have turned against Hero, 
she has no doubt, “O, on my soul, my cousin is belied.” 
Her earnestness wins over Benedick: “Surely I do believe 
your fair cousin is wronged.” “Ah,” says she, ‘how much 
might the man deserve of me that would right her!” How 
‘characteristic are her high-spirited if grotesquely expressed 
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exclamations: ‘‘ Kill Claudio.” ‘“O God, that I were a man! 
I would eat his heart in the market place.” Of course, the 
spectator has seen from the first that, although Benedick’s 
affectation vexes her, Beatrice is really more nearly in love with 
him than she imagines; and the same thing conversely is true 
of Benedick, notwithstanding his vanity is wounded by Bea- 
trice’s sarcasms. The contrivance of their friends has opened 
their eyes, and the slander of Hero, through Beatrice’s protest- 
tation of her innocence, has brought about the avowal. An 
admirable touch is given in the conversation between Don 
Pedro, Claudio, and Benedick. Don Pedro is telling how 
Beatrice, after affecting to depreciate Benedick, concluded with 
a sigh that he was the properest man in Italy. “For the 
which,” says Claudio, ‘‘she wept heartily, and said she cared 
not.” 

When we contrast Beatrice’s frank surrender in her soliloquy 
in the garden scene with the conceit in Benedick’s correspond- 
ing soliloquy, we feel disposed to doubt if he is worthy of 
such a woman; but Shakespeare has taken care to let us know 
that under his affectation Benedick has the right stuff in him; 
and we may be sure so shrewd a lady as Beatrice would not 
be ignorant of his real character. 

Although they may be too wise to woo peaceably, Beatrice 
will tame her wild heart to his loving hand, and she will no 
longer fancy she is sunburned, and may sit in a corner and 
cry heigh-ho for a husband. 








Rew Books. 


A book - which. we have three 

THE OLD TESTAMENT. times reviewed in its original 
By Lagrange. French, and have long been eagerly 

looking for in English, Pére La- 

grange’s La Méthode Historique, is at last at hand in a thor- 
oughly good translation.* We welcome the version as, all 
things considered, the best book available for a sane, careful, 
and progressive introduction to modern biblical methods, as 
these stand with regard to the Catholic Church. Pére La- 
grange is a man whom both unorthodox and orthodox must 
listen to with respect; the one because of his scholarship, the 
other because of the official positions which he holds as a 
great Catholic teacher. The eminent Dominican, by his pub- 
lished works on Semitic religions, the book of Judges, and 
his studies in the Revue Bibligue, has won high rank among 
critical students of Scripture; and by his distinguished place 
as head of the School of St. Stephen at Jerusalem, and as 
member of the Biblical Commission, he stancés before Catho- 
lics as a man amply guaranteed by authority to lead them by 
safe and wholesome ways. P. Lagrange is fearlessly modern 
in his methods, and at the same time is reverentially obedient 
to every de fide utterance of the Church. He has had his 
antagonists of course. Every man who makes the admissions 
which this book contains—the non-Mosaic authorship of the 
Pentateuch, the precarious nature of patriarchal history, the 
close relationship between Genesis and Babylonia, the enor- 
mous doctrinal development in the Old Testament, and the 
lax view of history-writing prevalent among Orientals—must 
expect opposition from the good but not prudent conservatives 
who tremble for the faith at the sound of every explosion of 
merely human theories of which great theologians of the past 
happen to be the authors. These admissions must be made. 
The biblical question wears an entirely new look in these days 
from the profusion of light thrown upon it by modern learn- 
ing. And the best friends of revealed religion will not be the 


* Historical Criticism and the Old Testament. By Pére Lagrange, O.P. Translated by 
Edward Myers, Priest of the Diocese of Westminster. London: Catholic Truth Society. 
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men determined to hold, per fas et nefas, to this or that view 
of Bellarmine, Suarez, or some other theologian, despite every 
accession of new fact; but rather the scholars who will wel- 
come and adopt criticism in its legitimate field, and will cheer- 
fully abandon, if they must, many a theological opinion of 
the past, in the confidence that the final and essential dogmas 
of faith are safe beyond the possibility of harm. That this 
latter method is needed, is helpful, and can be employed, 
moderately and respectfully, P. Lagrange’s present little vol- 
ume is proof positive. It will bring reassurance and peace to 
souls that have been perplexed, like, for example, the univer- 
sity student whose difficulties are being now so ably dealt 
with in this magazine by Dr. Fox; and we wish for it the 
widest possible circulation. . 

Appended to the original six lectures is P. Lagrange’s 
open letter to Mgr. Batiffol on the New Testament criticism 
of the Abbé Loisy. We are not certain that we would have 
inserted this addition, if we had had anything to say in the 
matter. For while, of course, this letter contains useful sug- 
gestions and scholarly principles, it is too brief an examination 
of M. Loisy to be satisfactory. This latter scholar propounds 
in L’Evangile et l’Eglise both particular critical views of cer- 
tain New Testament phrases and phenomena, and also a great 
comprehensive philosophy of Christian dogmatics. Now, neither 
of these two features of his work can be at all justly esti- 
mated in thirty printed pages. It is true P. Lagrange gives 
us admonitions which are serviceable for the guidance of all 
criticism, and which may, taken roughly, point out some un- 
satisfactory features in the work of the scholar whom he criti- 
cises. These admonitions are chiefly two. The first bids us 
remember the subjective character of textual reconstructions; 
and the second insists that in case of doubt whether a certain 
text or institution really originated with Christ, we may find 
a definitive solution in the tradition of the Early Christian 
Society. Both these observations are in the highest degree 
valuable; but they are not enough to demolish M. Loisy. 
They are too summary a treatment of a vast dispute; and 
we may be permitted to say that they leave behind as many 
difficulties as they remove. 

We must not omit a word of congratulation to the trans- 
lator. La Methode Historique was an exceedingly difficult book 


s 
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to translate, being full of those fine mwances, and those half- 
affirmations, half-interrogations which sit so well in French 
costume, but which it is next to impossible to make presenta- 
ble in English dress. If there is an occasional obscure sen- 
tence in the translation, Father Myers is not to be blamed, 
since he did not write the original. He has done a hard task 
in a highly creditable manner. 


A translation of and commentary 

ISAIAS. on the book of Isaias is at hand 

By Condanim. from the competent pen of P. 
Condanim, S.J.* The work is 

done in the best style of modern critical scholarship. P. Con- 
danim’s erudition is deep and thorough, his critical sense has 
a turn for the original and the independent, and at the same 
time his reverence for tradition is generous and instinctive. 
Whether one agrees with all his positions or'not, one must 
recognize in him a masterful student of Scripture, and must 
assign to his work a place of honor in the very front rank of 
Isaian studies, by the side of the great classics of Cheyne and 
Duhm. What we especially had in mind, in speaking of P. 
Condanim’s originality, is his comprehensive scheme of the 
strophic structure of Isaias. He considers that the prophecies 
of this book are built upon a symmetrical arrangement of 
strophe, anti-strophe, and intermediary strophe; so that a 
strophe of a certain number of verses dominated by the same 
idea, shall be followed by an anti-strophe of parallel or otherwise 
symmetrically corresponding construction. P. Condanim carries 
his study of the book rather further along this line than has 
hitherto been done, and the results of such an investigation 
are important enough to call for a good deal of expert investi- 
‘gation. These results do not lie merely in the technical field 
of literary criticism, but extend into the graver problems of 
text and interpretation, which in the book of Isaias are so 
many and so momentous. For, evidently, if we can rely on 
the strophic arrangement proposed by P. Condanim, we have 
an immense help directly at hand for the elucidation of texts 
which, taken by themselves, are obscure, and a help further- 
more for the readjustment of texts which, by the common 
fortune of manuscripts, have become transposed and thrust out 


*ZLe Livred'Isaie. Traduction Critique avec Notes et Commentaires. Par le P. Albert 
Condanim, S.J. Paris: Librairie Victor Lecoffre. 
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more or less remotely from their original setting. As to the 
ultimate value of this contribution to Isaian criticism, it is im- 
possible just yet to decide. P. Condanim himself sets an ex- 
ample of moderation, both in recommending it to the attention 
of scholars, and in circumscribing the province in which it may 
be useful. 

The commentary on the text is clear and illuminating, 
brief where brevity is best, and lengthened out where—as 
in the Emmanuel prophecy of chapter vii., and the prophecy 
of the ‘‘Suffering Servant” of chapter liii—it would not be 
wise to be brief. In these latter instances the commentary 
gives a history of the interpretation of the passages in dispute, 
outlines the present theories of critics, and vindicates from 
objections the view which the author himself maintains. In 
regard to the Sublime Sufferer of chapter liii., it is, perhaps, 
needless to remark that P. Condanim upholds the traditional 
Catholic interpretation. We wish that he had given some con- 
sideration, in studying this probably insoluble problem, to the 
argument from analogy. To interpret this momentous chapter 
in a manner which to us seems the best, it is necessary first 
to make a painstaking examination of the general idea, scope, 
and spirit of Old Testament prophecy, and next of the 
“argument” of Deutero-Isaias. This analogical process would, 
we venture to say, be even more valuable as a step toward 
a solution than merely literary and textual investigations. 
We are not prepared, however, to state that this process 
would add to the strength of the traditional opinion. 

Unfortunately, but inevitably, P. Condanim does not in this 
volume discuss the problems of the higher criticism of Isaias— 
the great questions as to authorship, date, etc. To take up 
these controversies: adequately, would require as much space 
as the text and commentary themselves occupy. So our 
author reserves all these inquiries for a special volume of. in- 
troduction to Isaias which will not, we trust, be long denied 
us. When that volume appears we shall be able to estimate 
more decisively than we can do now, the full value. of P. 
Condanim’s contribution to Isaian literature. But from the 
portion already in our hands we can declare with certainty 
that the work will be equal'’to the best that we have in this 
field, and will be indispensable to all future students of the 
greatest of the biblical prophecies. 


. 
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Professor Porter’s handbook* on 
JEWISH APOCRYPHA. the Jewish apocalyptic writings is 
By Porter. ' an excellent manual, and one that 
we sorely needed in English. The 
apocalypses which appeared in such abundance in Judaism, 
from the Book of Daniel in 170 B. C., to the visions of Esra and 
Baruch toward the end of the first Christian century, are being 
studied now with fresh interest by scholars, since we perceive, 
better than ever before, how great a light they can shed upon 
many a hotly disputed problem of the Gospels. It seems 
hardly too much to say that the greatest New Testament sub- 
ject for either devout or critical study is the mind and self- 
consciousness—Selbstbewusstsein—of our Lord. To understand 
his mental attitude, to penetrate, so far as we may, to the 
constituent elements of his characteristic thoughts, is the high- 
est hope of devotion, and the holiest ambition of criticism. 
Now, in the pursuit of this purpose, we can take hardly a step 
until we know profoundly and accurately the current ideas in 
our Lord’s environment. For he clothed his thought, of course, 
in the forms that lay at hand, familiar to his Jewish com- 
panions and contemporaries. And only now do we adequately 
understand how much of these thought-forms may be recovered 
from the apocalypses which succeeded prophecy among the 
Jews. These mysterious writings, most of them not in our 
canonical Scriptures, are our chief source for later Jewish escha- 
tology, and for the momentous matter of Messianic dogmatics. 
No one can read the similitudes of Enoch, the Apocalypses of 
Esra and Baruch, and even portions of the Book of Jubilees 
and the Sibylline Oracles, without being astonished at the in- 
fluence which such works must have had upon the New Tes- 
tament Scriptures. Almost the entire phraseology of such 
canonical apocalypses as the twenty-fourth chapter of St. Mat- 
thew, and the visions of that remarkable book which closes our 
Canon, may be paralleled in Esra, Baruch, and Enoch. 
Eminently deserving, therefore, of our study are these frag- 
ments of late Jewish literature, and they are, in our judgment, 
destined to take on more and more importance, with every 
fresh investigation of their contents. Professor Porter’s intro- 
duction to the study of these writings is done in a clear, sys- 


* The Messages of the Apocalyptical Writers. By Frank Chamberlin Porter, Ph.D., D.D. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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tematic, and erudite manner. He gives a summary view of 
their nature and subject-matter, and analyzes, at considerable 
length, the books of Daniel and Revelations. In smaller space 
he studies the apocalypses of Enoch, Esra, and Baruch. A 
few words on the apocalyptic passages of Jubilees and the 
Sibyllines would not have been out of place. Professor Porter 
holds a rather broad view of biblical criticism, but his tone 
throughout is scholarly and objective. We regret the expression 
“Romish Church”; and we notice that the bibliographical 
appendix does not include Wellhausen’s essay on the apocalyp- 
tic Jewish writings published in the sixth volume of his Sézz- 
zen und Vorarbeiten. 

M, Imbart de la Tour has written 

THE REFORMATION IN a volume of the greatest value on 

FRANCE. the origins of the Reformation in 
By De la Tour. France.* His purpose is to de- 
scribe the state of society, poltical, 
economic, educational, and religious, out of which proceeded 
the great religious agitation of the sixteenth century. This 
aim is somewhat similar to that of Janssen’s History of the 
German People; with this difference, however, that M. de la 
Tour pays greater attention to the social and secular side of 
his subject. Some of the features of the present volume are 
chapters on the absolutist and feudal principles in pre Reforma- 
tion France; the situation of the great seigneuries of the king- 
dom; the growth of cities; public order; taxation and fiscal 
system; commerce and industry; capital and labor; the aristo- 
cracy, the bourgeoisie, and the common people; and the con- 
dition of education. The ecclesiastical aspect of the work is 
provided for in two chapters on the Church’s gradual subjec- 
tion to the monarchy, and on the place of the clergy in the 
national life. All these topics are dealt with in an objective 
and impartial manner, and with extensive erudition. 

From works like this it is clear that the state of European 
society toward the end of the fifteenth century must have led 
inevitably to violent changes of some sort. The’ economic 
conditions were often deplorable. M. de la Tour shows that 
about the year 1500 poverty and misery had so increased in 
France that neither the subventions of the public treasury nor 
the largesses of Christian charity could cope with the indigence 


*Les Origines de la Réforme. Par P. Imbart dela Tour. Paris: Librairie Hachette et Cie, 
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of the lower orders. The monarchical idea was fast hardening 
into absolutism. And, saddest of all, the Church in France 
had come to such an extent under the sway of royalty, that it 
was beginning to be estranged from the people as a whole. 
This latter danger the popes had always dreaded as by instinct ; 
and their long quarrels with the heads of the States of Europe 
had, for their constant end and motive, the liberation of reli- 
gion from the tyranny of crowns. However much historians 
may censure the extent to which clerical immunities were 
carried in the Middle Ages, they must admit that these strenu- 
ously asserted benefits of clergy made for a free and popular 
Church as against an Erastian and aristocratic one. At all 
events in the state of France, in the year 1500, we can see in 
the popular discontent with the drift of political and ecclesiasti- 
cal management, the germ-spirit of the Revolution. It is of 
utmost importance to history to know thoroughly this period 
of preparation and travail. Only by knowing it can we under- 
stand adequately what sprang from it. Consequently M. de la 
Tour has done a real and considerable service to historical 
science, and we wish for his book a success corresponding to 
its merit. 


Aubrey Beardsley, the artist, died 

LETTERS OF at Mentone, France, in his twenty- 
BEARDSLEY. sixth year, a twelve-month almost 

to a day from his reception into 

the Catholic Church. He was a gifted soul, a pious convert, 
and a brave and patient sufferer. Some of his letters to one 
or two intimate friends during the last year and a half of his 
life have been put into a volume, for which a priest of the 
archdiocese of St. Andrew’s and Edinburgh has written an in- 
troduction* There is not a great deal in these brief notes, 
written generally from the bed of sickness, that is of bio- 
graphical interest. Many of them, such as acknowledgments 
of invitations to tea, should not have been published. Still, in 
the underlying sense of resignation which characterizes them, 
there is something pathetically interesting. The incidents con- 
nected with Aubrey Beardsley’s conversion are mentioned with 
considerable reserve. Enough is said, however, to let us know 
that the young artist, face to face with an untimely death, 


* Last Letters of Aubrey Beardsley, With an Introduction by the Rev. John Gray. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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found in the Catholic religion the greatest peace of his whole 
life, and the best sustenance of fortitude and hope. He alludes 
to his conversion in these graceful words: “I feel now like 
some one who has been standing waiting on the doorstep of a 
house upon a'cold day, and who cannot make up his mind to 
knock for a long while. At last the door is thrown open, and 
all the warmth of kind hospitality makes glad the frozen 
traveler.” 
The veteran Paulist Missionary, 
A NEW MISSIONARY Father H. H. Wyman, has placed 
MANUAL. before earnest seekers after truth 
a book* of really convincing 
power. Himself a convert from New England Protestantism, 
he is sympathetic of current doubts and difficulties, and meets 
them with equal power and kindliness. The matter is arranged 
and treated wholly in the interests of clearness and force, the 
arguments put aptly, the illustrations suggestive of the writer’s 
many years of active life as a preacher and guide of souls. 
One must not think from the title of the book, Certaisty 
in Religion, that this is a dry, philosophical treatise. It has, 
indeed, a strong tincture of that order of reasoning, as befits 
its author, at one time professor of ethics; but it is closely 
adjusted to the comprehension of ordinary men. Let it be re- 
membered that multitudes of so-called uneducated, even of 
common workingmen and women, are nowadays perplexed 
with questions formerly known only among the educated 
classes. Without failing to interest a cultured enquirer, Father 
Wyman’s book is fitted to instruct the less fortunate. How 
hapless is the lot of a man or woman, whose toilsome days are 
made darker by the shadows of doubt as to Christ, his truth, 
and his salvation. There are simply millions of such souls 
among us, many of them living right among instructed Catholic 
people, and readily drawn to our churches to hear the truth. 
Such a book as Father Wyman’s will immediately relieve their 
mental misery, and give them convincing reasons for bearing 
their burdens with patience, and will lead many of them into 
the bosom of that gentle mother who consoles all aching 
hearts. 
Father Wyman has met many doubters in his long mission- 


* Certainty in Religion. By Rev. Henry H. Wyman, Paulist. New York: The Columbus 
Press, 120 West 6oth Street. 
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ary career, and this book is a summary of his most persuasive 
arguments with them. It will serve, we trust, as a manual for 
many other zealous priests. _The publishers have placed it 
within reach of pastors and missionaries for free distribution 
by offering a paper bound edition at extremely low rates. It 
will doubtless take its place with Father Conway’s Question 
Box, Father Searle’s Plain Facts, and other such books, as the 
‘printed word now universally associated with the spoken word 
in our American Apostolate. 


Seven lectures on religion, given 

RELIGION AND SOCIETY. originally at the Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes Sociales, have been put to- 

gether into an unusually valuable volume.* The authors are 
the eminent scholars, Théodore Reinach, A. Peuch, Raoul 
Allier, Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu, Baron Carra de Vaux, and 
Hippolyte Dreyfus; and the subjects treated are: Progress in 
Religion; Early Christianity and the Social Question; The 
Free-Spirit Brethren of the Middle Ages; Christianity and 
Democracy; Christianity and Socialism; Islam and Modern 
Civilization; Babism and Behaism. Every one of these essays, 
whether one agrees with the author’s principles or not, is full 
of information and fruitful suggestion. The names of the 
authors are a guarantee of that. Every one, for example, 
knows beforehand that an essay on Islam, by so deep an 
Arabic scholar as the Baron:Carra de Vaux, will be of precious 
use to every student of religions, or of history. A high. tone 
of dignified scholarship runs through all the lectures, as we 
should expect from the tribune of an Ecole des Hautes Etudes. 
Space will not permit us to examine all the essays in detail, 

or to set down wherein we have had occasionally to differ 
with the authors as we read them. But we should wish to 
make a special mention of the two conferences of M. Anatole 
Leroy: Beaulieu on Democracy and Socialism in relation to 
Christianity. These are temperate and thoughtful papers which 
it would be to the profit of both sides of the question in dis- 
pute to study well. M. Leroy-Beaulieu recalls to the attention 
of his readers that although since the French Revolution there 
has been a rather constant conflict between the representatives 
of Democracy and the representatives of Christianity, there is 


* Religions et Socittés, Paris: Félix Alcon, Editeur. 1905. 
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absolutely no reason in. the nature of things for this opposi- 
tion, Not only in the Gospel but in the history of the Church 
do we discover principles and facts which make it clear that 
popular sovereignty is against no Christian dogma or moral 
precept, and that whenever Church and people have come into 
conflict on the matter, this was due to some extrinsic cause 
which it is not hopeless to remove. Thus at the time of the 
great Revolution, extreme democracy. overthrew the Church as 
well as the Empire, because the two were united. And the 
anti-Christian spirit of those days of blood and terror has been 
since passed on as an unhappy inheritance. But, M. Leroy- 
Beaulieu remarks, the hatred of religion as such, and the hold- 
ing of it up to contempt as a necessarily despotic imposture, 
are discountenanced now by all intelligent men, who see how 
untenable were such opinions of the encyclopzdists. Unfor- 
tunately, while all educated persons have given up those ex- 
travagant and dangerous views, the uncultivated and irreligious 
among the masses have retained them. To-day, consequently, 
there is a class of active atheists who maintain as bitterly as 
Voltaire himself that all religion is opposed to human progress. 
And it is from this class that proceeds the endeavor to hinder, 
persecute, and destroy religion which we observe now and 
then even in Christian States. M. Leroy-Beaulieu, insisting 
upon the point that the highest and purest democracy need 
have no dread of religion, points to the United States. The 
American Republic, he says, is deeply penetrated with the 
Christian spirit; its founders were brought up in Bible Chris- 
tianity; its laws have never restricted belief or worship; and 
its future is secure because it believes in God. We can only 
say of this deserved tribute to our country, that we trust that 
France, too, will see that religion is the strongest safeguard of 
the State, and that God cannot be officially banned without 
bringing every hope of liberty and progress to the ground. 

In the lecture on Christianity and Socialism M. Leroy- 
Beaulieu presents incisive proofs that extreme communistic 
socialism is irreconcilable with the Christian religion, for. it 
rests upon a philosophy of man’s nature, needs, and destiny 
which is in full opposition to every theory of the supernatural. 
He closes with these words: ‘Socialism perhaps can some day 
destroy the foundations of the present social order; but I 
question whether it can erect upon the ruins a new society, at 
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all events a society of liberty and justice. For to build any 
such edifice solidly and enduringly, you must have moral ener- 
gies at work; and I must persist in maintaining that in the 
first rank of moral energies stands religion, which is to-day as 
ever in the past one of the indestructible bases of human 
society.” 
This little volume is one of the 
HERBERT SPENCER. best—many will say, the very best 
By Royce. —contributions to  Spenceriana 
which have been called forth by the 
publication of Spencer’s Autobiography.* The intimate informa- 
tion which the philosopher has left to the world concerning 
the personal origin of his views on Evolution contributes to a 
more accurate appreciation than could hitherto be arrived at, 
not of the objective value of the Evolution theory itself, but of 
the credit to be assigned to Spencer as an original contributor 
to the treasure-house of philosophy. An estimate of Spencer 
formed from the polemical literature of twenty years ago would 
represent him as, before everything else, the prophet of the 
Unknowable, the founder of Agnosticism—the adherents of 
that view of religious knowledge, or rather anti-religious nes- 
cience, would award him the crown of complete success. Yet 
Professor Royce seems to feel that he is merely pointing out the 
obvious when he remarks that to Spencer himself the problem 
of knowledge was but an incidental concern, which “ he never 
attacked with any very serious and reflective interest”; and 
the professor dismisses the solemn Gospel concerning ‘‘the 
Universal Postulate,” ‘‘Theories of the Metaphysicians,” and 
“The Relativity of Knowledge” as “ Conscientious but unin- 
structed preliminary efforts to clear the way for quite other 
considerations in which he was interested.’”’ What, then, was 
his chief interest and purpose? It was ‘“‘to bring into synthe- 
sis an organic theory of the unity of the evolutionary process, 
with a doctrine regarding the freedom of the rights of the 
individual which had come down to him from an age when 
evolution and the organic unity of things had indeed interested 
Englishmen very little.” The character of Spencer’s method 
is happily hit off: “In sum Spencer appears as a philosopher 
of a beautiful logical naivete. Generalization was an absolutely 


* Herbert Spencer. An Estimate and Review by Josiah Royce. Together with a chapter 
of personal reminiscences by James Collier. New York: Fox, Duffield & Co, 
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simple affair for him. If you found a bag big enough to hold 
all the facts, that was a verification of science. If, meanwhile, 
you were ready to present a beautifully ordered series of illustra- 
tions of your theory, this showed that your facts themselves 
were conceived with a due respect to their own orderly theoreti- 
cal unification.” Professor Royce’s charge against Spencer’s 
formula is that while it offers a principle of differentiation, 
combined with a secondary subsequent process of unification, 
it offers no principle that will explain, in any given case, this 
subsequent tendency of unification. which is opposed to the 
former: “Just because every case of evolution is obviously a 
case where mutually opposing tendencies somehow balance ore 
another, and combine into higher unities, the requirement for 
the situation is, not that the philosopher should tell us (truly 
enough) that evolution involves both shrinkings and swellings, 
both mixings and sortings, both variety and order, but that he 
should tell us ow these various tendencies are, in the various 
types of evolutionary process, kept in that peculiar balance 
and unity which, each time, constitutes an evolution.” The 
criticisms passed upon Spencer’s educational theories are con- 
cerned with its narrowness resulting from the fact that Spencer’s 
principles are all drawn from the too restricted field of his own 
personal experiences. Persons who may not be able, or may 
not care, to read the autobiography will find a substitute for 
it in Professor Royce’s pages, supplemented as they are by 
Mr. Collier’s sketch. 


The two apologies of Justin Martyr 
APOLOGIES OF JUSTIN. have just been edited in the ex- 
cellent series “ Pour l’Etude Histo- 
rique du Christianisme,” by Louis Pautigny.* The Greek text 
is given along with a parallel-page French translation. <A 
brief but scholarly introduction indicates the dogmatic impor- 
tance of these two great works. Altogether this volume is well 
within two hundred pages, and hence, from the point of view 
of convenient use, is one of the best editions available. The 
erudition of the work is guaranteed by the names of the 
editors of the series of which it is a part, Hippolyte Hemmer 
and Paul Lejay. 
* Justin: Apologies. Texte Grec, Traduction Frangaise, Introduction et Index. Par 


Louis Pautigny. Paris: Alphonse Picard, Editeur. 
VOL. LXXXI,—17 


. 
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Mr. H. Pomeroy Brewster’s vol- 
SAINTS AND FESTIVALS. ume* of. brief sketches of the 
By Brewster. Saints is well and reverently writ- 
ten. Mr. Brewster is not a Catho- 
lic, but he endeavors to tell the story. of the Saints in a 
devout spirit, and he succeeds. The one unfortunate slip is that 
he speaks throughout of the Roman Church, which is an unhis- 
torical and objectionable designation of Catholic Christendom. 
Apart from this we have found in his book nothing that we can- 
not admire. Mr. Brewster has gone to considerable pains in the 
way of study in compiling these sketches, and we incline to 
the opinion that no other volume of the size of this one con- 
tains so much hagiographical information. The book is taste- 
fully published, and should have a great influence for good. 


A new edition of that popular story For the Old Land,} by 
Charles Kickham, has recently been issued. The book de- 
serves a long life, so full is it of the humor and pathos of 
Irish life. Such well-known types as Con Cooney, Rody 
Q’Flynn, and Mrs. Dwyer are as welcome when they reappear 
as old friends. Happily some of the conditions presented here 
have been greatly improved within the past few years, and 
one has the satisfaction of knowing that the Irish farmers and 
peasantry are not likely to suffer again the humiliations and 
deprivations of twenty years ago. 


Again Mr. Weyman seeks his ma- 

THE ABBESS OF VLAYE. terial and his inspiration in a 
By Weyman. troubled period of French history ; 

and if his latest book does not 

surpass his past successes, it is inferior to none of them. The 
Abbess of Vlayet opens at the council board of Henry IV., 
from which the monarch sends forth a young soldier of fortune 
to restore order to one of the provinces in which a powerful 
noble is carrying things with a high hand, and riding rough- 
shod over the wretched peasantry. The story has all the 
characteristics of Mr. Weyman’s work, a whirlwind of incident, 
a goodly number of well-defined characters, the leading ones 


* Saints and Festivals of the Christian Church. By H. Pomeroy Brewster. Illustrated, 


New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
t For the Old Land. By Charles J. Kickham, Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 
t The Abbess of Viaye. By Stanley J. Weyman. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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of which, as the wise man tells us is the case with the world, 
are set im balance and antithesis one against the other. There 
is, too, just a little of what many of Mr. Weyman’s admirers 
consider one of his weaknesses—a tendency to draw rather 
too largely on the credulity of his reader. The rapid succes- 
sion of wonderful coincidences, hairbreadth escapes of the good 
people, providential interventions just in the nick of time, are 
all wrought out with such skill that, separately, they aré all 
plausible, but they come so close together that they prevent 
the reader from lulling himself with the fancy that the story 
is one of reality—a delusion necessary to the enjoyment of 
fiction. Many of the situations are so powerful, and the 
characters are so deftly woven into the story, that one will 
want to turn a deaf ear to the suggestion of improbability. 
The wretched condition of the peasanty, drawn with a power- 
ful pen, is probably the feature of the book in which, as any 
historical novel worthy of the name should do, it offers some- 
thing of value to the historical student. As we view the 
picture of the wicked, daring, young abbess we look out, but 
in vain, for some intimation that an abbess in those troubled 
times frequently reached her. position through family influence, 
and was a religious often only in name. Her sister is really 
a charming creation, capable of inspiring her worthy lover with 
the conviction that “in their clear moments men know that 
love is the one great thing in the world, and a thousand times 
more substantial, more existent, than the things we grasp and 
see—the love that gives and does not ask, and being denied— 
loves.” 

As we can scarcely suppose that a writer who is so careful 
of his facts, and so scrupulously faithful inthe verification of 
his historic material, could be ignorant thataan error of person, 
as it is called, renders a marriage null and void from the be- 
ginning, we must presume that he was tempted to sin, in this 
respect, by the effective aid which a marriage of this kind lent 
him in working up a powerful climax. 


The present volume is a treatise 

RULES FOR PSALMODY. on the “pointing” of the Psalms, 
but we do not see the practical 

necessity for. a work of this kind, which, we presume, is an 
explanation of the method used in pointing a “‘ Psalter with 
notes,” mentioned in the course of the work. As some of our 


> 
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readers are aware, pointing the psalms means the addition of 
various marks to the printed text to enable the singers to make 
the various inflections and pauses together. Every choirmaster 
knows that it is absolutely necessary to have a pointed arrange- 
ment of the psalms in the hands of his singers, not only for 
Vespers and Compline, but also for occasional services; such 
as Tenebrze and the Office for the Dead; but it is quite imma- 
terial to him by what method the pointing was done, provided 
it answers the purpose for which it is intended. 

On page r of this volume* we read: ‘‘The difficulty of 
chanting lies in adapting the different verses to the distinctive 
tone which never varies in the course of a psalm. On this 
account it is essential to have a method at once exact, consist- 
ent, and simple. This is all the more necessary if the chanting 
of the psalms is expected to be congregational.” 

Then follows a table of the Eight Tones, with their ten 
mediations and twenty-six endings; the portioning off of the sy]- 
lables for the intonations; the ‘‘Tenor” or recitations, the me- 
diations, and terminations; illustrated by capitals, small letters, 
modified letters, accents, cedillas, dissyllabic types, tetrasyllabic 
types, pentesyllabic types, tonic accents, secondary accents, 
tonic dactyls, tonic spondees, paroxytones, proparoxytones, etc., 
etc., all of which are intended to make a method for the choir 
and congregation “‘ at once exact, consistent, and simple.” 

We notice some innovations which we suppose must be 
recent discoveries; on page 7, ¢.g., the solemn intonation of 
the Magnificat is given in notes, with the following explanation: 
“In the 2d and 8th modes the intonation shown above is used 
for the first verse alone, the following verses (giving the 2d and 
3d with notes) have the festal intonation.” One would be led 
to infer that the remaining verses have no intonation. Accord- 
ing to the “ Liber Usualis”’ (1896) the solemn intonation is to 
be used for all the verses of the Magnificat. 

We notice again, on page 13, that words from eight differ- 
ent psalms are adapted to the Zonus perigrinus. We were al- 
ways under the impression that this tone belongs exclusively 
to the “Jn exitu Israel” in the Sunday office, when this psalm 
is sung with the antiphon Nos gui vivimus. 

There is a delightful uncertainty about the pauses: ‘‘ The 
length of the pause (at the mediation) must be exactly equiva- 


* Rules for Psalmody. Adapted from the revised second edition of the Petit Traité de 
Psalmodie by the Benedictines of Solesmes. Paris: Desclée, Lefebvre & Co. 
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lent in value with the last tonic dactyl or spondee of the 
mediation ’’—‘‘ Those, who think this pause too. long may re- 
duce it to a single beat.”” We may imagine the result if in 
the same choir or congregation there are some who do and 
others who do not think the pause too long. \ 

There is a great deal of ‘‘clarité”’ about the following: 

“The short penultimate m7 is not given an extra note, but 
has the clivis, which thus becomes weak; the accented syllable 
Dé no longer is found under the clivis, but is put back and is 
given a strong extra note which robs the clivis of its force. 
This extra accented note is a reduplication of the first note 
of the clivis, and must be placed in column 2 where the ac- 
cented notes are always to be found.” 

On page 32 we find the whole subject'in a nutshell: “To 
sum up this little book in one sentence, the secret and the suc-. 
cessful practice of Roman psalmody depend upon the substitu- 
tion of tonic dactyls for the original tonic spondees.” 


This book* is a rather pitiful and pathetic attempt of an un- 
learned man to accomplish a task that is difficult even for the 


most learned—to prove by reason the immortality of the soul. 
The brochure represents rather the heart-strivings of an honest 
man than the mind-product of a philosopher. It may be said 
to expose the hopes and beliefs in the future life, as they 
alternate with doubts and fears in the mind of a simple man 
who has no more solid ground for his faith than the data of 
his own reason and his own experience. The learned, of course 
will smile at such an effort; but the simple and unlearned, who 
are after all the elect, may find some little help and consolation 
in the fact that a sensitive soul can persuade itself indepen- 
dently of a truth which can be placed beyond all doubt and 
uncertainty only by the teaching of a divine authority. 


In the November, 1903, number of THE CATHOLIC WORLD 
we took pleasure in recommending Bernard St. John’s work, 
The Blessed Virgin in the Nineteenth Century.t The work has 
had a wide circulation, and has lately been translated into 


* Immortality of the Soul. By Alois von Bauer. New York: J. Diamond. 
t The Blessed Virgin in the Nineteenth Century. Apparitions, Revelations, Graces. By - 
Bernard St, John. London: Burns & Oates; New York: Benziger, Brothers. 


. 
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French. The following letter from Cardinal Merry del Val 
tells of the Holy Father’s appreciation of the volume. 


I have with pleasure placed in the hands of the Holy 
Father a copy of the book, which you have published with 
the view of furthering devotion to the Blessed Virgin in Eng- 
lish-speaking countries. It is unnecessary for me to tell you 
how acceptable to the August Pontiff is this act of filial 
homage on your part, and how he appreciates the intentions 
which underlie your work. His Holiness has profoundly at 
heart that all Catholics, forming but one heart and one mind 
in the unity of faith, should more and more love and vene- 
rate their common Mother, the Blessed Virgin. The Holy 
Father, while thanking you for your homage, augurs for 
your book that the Queen of Heaven will smile benignantly 
upon it, and thus concur in the fomenting and increasing of 
piety among Catholics, and especially in connection with 
the auspicious event of the celebration of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the proclamation of the dogma of the Immaculate 
Conception. In thanking you for the copy of this same book 
with which you have graciously presented me I herewith 
transmit you the Apostolical Benediction affectionately 
granted you by the Holy Father. 


R. Carp. MERRY DEL VAL. 


In the April Number of THE CATHOLIC WORLD we pub- 
lished the subscription price of Zhe New York Review, to be 
issued under the editorship of Father James Driscoll, Presi- 
dent of Dunwoodie Seminary, as two dollars per year. This 
was an error. The subscription price is three dollars a year. 


April 11, 1905. 
Editor Catholic World, New York City: 

As my name has been published by George Barrie & 
Sons, of Philadelphia, as a member of the Editorial Board 
of Zhe History of North America, I would ask the courtesy 
of your columns to state that their use of my name is with- 
out authority and without warrant. 

I was engaged some months ago by George Barrie & 
Sons to make a Catholic revision of this work, and did revise 
the first volume, and part of the volume on Canada; but as 
my revisions, for the most part, were not incorporated by the 
editor, where I deemed them essential from the Catholic 
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standpoint, I declined to proceed with the work, and dis- 
tinctly refused to allow my name to’ be connected with the 
History, and so informed the publishers. 

I would apprise the public-—-especially the Catholic pub- 
lic—that in no way do I stand as a guarantor of the charac- 


ter of Zhe History of North America. 
Yours truly, ConpDE B. PALLEN. 


The Waters of Lethe* is the first work of its author, Lida 
L. Coghlan. Like the first literary productions of most writ- 
ers, it shows both faults and virtues. A certain awkwardness 
in the handling of incidents, an inability to condense, and 
an utter lack of humor, are the faults which off-set a dramatic, 
well-conceived plot, some able character drawing, and genuine 
enthusiasm on the part of the author for the people: of her 
story. 

The: volume has these merits at least, which we note with 
pleasure, and what is more important still, the book is marked 
thoughout by a high moral tone. 


Miss Anna C. Minogue, in this romance of Kentucky,} has 
given us a decidedly thrilling and melodramatic story of that 
country during the period of the Civil War. The background 
is a Southern community of the familiar type, and the char- 
acters figure in a plot that, in its minor details at least, is 
strikingly original. In the writing of the tale there is often 
an evident striving after redundancy and pseudo-poetic effect, 
but the writer undoubtedly manifests a distinct ability in the 
matter of story-making. 


* The Waters of Lethe. By Lida L. Coghlan. New York: John Murphy Company. 
t Cardome. A Romance of Kentucky. By Anna C. Minogue. New York: P. F. Collier 
& Son. 





Foreign Periodicals. 


The Tablet (11 March): The first leader is a sharp criticism ‘of 
an article in the ational Review by M. Combes, in 
which the ex-Minister of Worship tries to justify him- 
self before the English ‘public. Fr. Thurston concludes 
his series on confession in England before the Norman 
Conquest. The result of his investigation is, that from 
the time of Bede onward auricular confession was prac- 
ticed habitually in every part of Christian Britain. 

(18 March): Under the title, ‘‘The Catholic Church in 
Sweden,” a writer describes the condition of the Church 
there, and gives a short history of the present Catholic 
revival-——The Rev. John S. Vaughn contributes an 
interesting letter to the discussion on the theories of 
biblical inspiration. 
(25 March): Fr. Joseph Rickaby presents, in conversa- 
tional form, the Catholic doctrine on original sin. 
(1 April): The letter from France gives an account of 
the debate on Separation, and particularly on the ques- 
tion: What shall be done with Church property? A 
. socialist leader proposes that it be given to the Church. 

The Month (April): Fr. Gerard exposes many misconceptions 
of certain Freethinkers concerning the relation of faith 
to scientific investigation. There are those, he says, who 
contend that intellectual freedom is impossible unless 
one has absolutely no convictions concerning the problem 
which he attempts to solve by experiment and argument. 
Freethinkers for the most part regard faith as a blind 
‘assent. -Fr. Gerard shows that this notion of faith is 
erroneous, and after explaining its true character goes 
on to prove that the acceptance of a truth on authority 
does not render one incapable of arriving at the same 
truth by means of investigation and argument.——Miss 
Petre outlines the excesses and the deficiencies of Oscar 
Wilde’s philosophy of life and morals; and admires his 
courageous exercise of his artistic faculty in the midst 
of adverse circumstances. 

Le Correspondant (25 Feb.): M. Henry Lacombe contributes 
the first of a series of articles on the ‘‘ Divinity of Jesus 
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Christ.” It is a learned controversy, for, to defend a 
dogma so obstinately attacked, the writcr draws proofs 
of his thesis from all authentic sources, showing thorough 
acquaintance with the works of all his predecessors in 
Church history and theology. A highly interesting 
paper-is that of M. Charles de Loménie on “ Madame 
Récamier,” called forth by the appearance of a new 
book, Madame Récamier and her Friends. There is a 
judicious criticism of the work, followed by M. de 
Loménie’s own careful sketching of Madame Récamier’s 
portrait, and her personality apart from her surroundings. 
(10 March): M. E. Daudet concludes his series on the 
relations of Napoleon with the Bourbons, terminating 
with the execution of the Duc d’Enghein, March, 1803. 
M. André Chéradame accuses Germany of having, for 
the past ten or fifteen years, steadily egged on Russia 
to her insolent and unjust policy in the Far East. 
M. Paul Nourisson severely arraigns the French Govern- 
ment for its criminal indifference in not repressing crimes 
against social order and public morality. The policy 
of the United States towards the interoceanic canal is 
reviewed by a writer (De Barral-Montferrat) who divides 
it into four periods: La période de désinteressement; la 
période d'ambition; la période de domination; la phase 
commerciale. The writer, while looking upon the agres- 
sive activity and imperialism of Mr. Roosevelt as a threat 
to peace, thinks that it might be just another piece of 
American luck if the President’s temerity should turn 
out to be more apparent than real. An unsigned arti- 
cle criticises the latest projets de lot regarding the sepa- 
ration of Church and State. There is a historical study 
of Anna Comnenius and the First Crusade.——-M. Béchaux 
contributes a somewhat desultory but interesting and 
suggestive paper on the bearing of some actual facts on the 
socialistic movement. 

' (25 March): M. Olivier, of the Academy, justifies the Con- 
cordat historically; and says of the proposed law to 
suppress it: In suppressing the salary of the clergy, it 
proclaims national bankruptcy ; in appropriating the goods 
of the Church, it is guilty of robbery; in profaning the 
sancturies, it inaugurates a persecution——An anony- 
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mous writer finds that the jealousy of che English col- 
onies towards the establishment of a French naval base 
in the New Hebrides, will be a source of trouble to 
French and English statesmen in their efforts to render 
permanent the present understanding between the two 
countries. ——-M. Faquet, of the Academy, severely criti- 
cisés the views expressed by Abbé Delfour in his book, 
Catholicisme et Romanticisme, the thesis of which is that 
the classic school should be substituted, in higher educa- 
tion, for the romanticists of the nineteenth century, be- 
cause these writers are neither good Frenchmen nor good 
Christians. M. de Lacome (Sur la divinité de Jesus- 
Christ) outlines the course of polemical activity in the 
age of Bossuet. Fustel de Coulanges and his writ- 
ings are the subject of an essay from ‘M. Imbart de 
la Tour.——M. Léon Séché has a convincing apology 
for Madame Charles and her platonic friendship for La- 
martine. He disagrees with some conclusions arrived at 
by M. Doumie, ‘and “laisse 4 cette femme charmante 
tout son aureole.”’ There is a welcome note of op- 
timism ‘in M. Laudet’s “Impressions of Gascony,” where 
he finds much change introduced recently, but not all 
for the worse, in village life. 

(5 March): Henri Berchois reviews at length the great 
wrongs committed against the Church in France dur- 
ing recent years. Speaking of the attitude of French 
Catholics during all this time, the writer asks: ‘‘ Whence 
comes the inertia that has astonished both friends and 
enemies?” He says they should, in the very beginning, 
have made an -“ intelligent, energetic resistance.” In 
conclusion, he appeals for more real, active faith in 
Catholics. Gaston Sortais gives some interesting cita- 
tions from the work of an Italian Dominican, R. P. 
Papagni, regarding the scholastic controversy over the 
question of free-will. Father Papagni is quoted as say- 
ing that the theory of physical predetermination. is “ in- 
trinsically false,’’ and in addition, that it is in complete 
contradiction with “la pensée de Saint Thomas d’Aquin.”’ 
(20 March): The great historical value of Jesuit 
writings is evidenced in an article by Jules Doize on 
Japan. The history of that people and its customs are 
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drawn from the accounts of travelers, but principally 
from the records of the Jesuit missionaries to that coun- 
try. Their books, correspondence, official reports, etc., 
are cited. The work of St. Francis Xavier is narrated, 
showing how marvelously the seed of faith planted by 
him grew amongst 'the Japanése people. The Masonic 
Conquest—an historical treatise on masonry in France, 
‘the recent work of Mgr. -Delassus—is frequently referred 
to touching on the Masonic danger just at this present 
day. It shows how enormous is the influence of Masonry 
in the Government; also, the urgent need for Catholic 
activity to prevent the complete Masonic conquest in 
France. “ 

La Quinzaine (16 March): The literary productions of Don 
José Echegaray, sage, politician, and poet, are the sub- 
ject of a lengthy article by Angel Marvaud. In an 
article entitled “‘ Religion in the Human Evolution,” H. 
Dauvergne gives us his opinion a8 to what are the pro- 
gress, conditions, and factors in society. Science, he 
believes, plays only a secondary réle, while the part of 
religion is essential, and unless our Christian societies 
be founded on integral Christianity, that is, Catholicism, 
they cannot succeed. The ending of the work of the 
commission, consequent on the incident at Hull, is the 
occasion of an article by Henry de Montardy. 

Studi Religiost (Jan.-Feb.): A. Ghignoni, on the problem of the 
essence of Christianity, warns us not to forget that 
Christianity has ever been a living organism, and that 
consequently we cannot justly estimate it unless we join 
to the study of the Gospels the study of Christian ex- 
perience in all the ages since. The newly-discovered 
“sayings” of Christ are translated and briefly com- 
mented on by F. Mari. M. Frederici summarizes the 
great work of Clemen on St. Paul, and takes occasion to 
remark on the failure of the destructive school of Von 
Manen and Schmiedel, to gain any notable number of 
adherents. The first instalment of a new Italian ver- 
sion of Isaias concludes the magazine. 

Stimmen aus Maria Laach (March): This number contains an 
article on “St. Hubert, Patron of German Huntsmen.” 
The paper is devoted to an account of the saint’s mira- 


. 
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culous conversion, his subsequent life,. especially as 
Bishop of Liége, and the veneration which has been paid 
him in Germany and northern France. Fr. Baum- 
gartner concludes his series on Fr. Isla, the Spanish 
humorist. 

International Journal of Ethics (April): The movement for 
reform in church music offers to Prof. J. W. Slaughter 
an occasion for giving a psychological analysis of the 
relation between music and religion. They both, he 
maintains, make the same claim on human nature, and 
consequently, unless music is made to ,serve, it, will sup- 
plant, religion. Mr. S. H. Mellone has a remarkable 
article on the significance of the late decision of the 
House of Lords in the Scottish Church case. - The fact 
that eleven hundred churches were dispossessed of the 
whole of their property will have a far-reaching ethical 

_ result. The principle on which the decision was based 
is, that the churches do not now profess the creed they 
taught when the money was contributed for their sup- 
port. This principle, the writer states, if carried into 
execution in England, would cause endless confusion 
among all non-Conformists. 

Thomiste (March-April): An article entitled ‘‘ Credibility,” 
by Fr. A. Gardeil, discusses the meaning of ‘that term 
as applied to the truths of revelation, together with the 
part played by it in the genesis of an act of faith. 
Following the thought and method of St. Thomas, the 
writer states clearly enough the common theological 
position on the question. The credibility of a truth of 
revelation, and its claim to be accepted as an object 
of divine faith, come not from the intrinsic evidence 
of the truth itself as perceived by reason, but from 
the fact that the truth proposed for our acceptance 
has been revealed by God who is all truth and cannot 

_ deceive. This, however, is only one element in the 
origin of an act of faith, since divine grace must come 
in at every step in the process, and concur with the 
human will in its final act of adhesion to the truth pro- 
posed. R. P. Hugueny, O.P., continues to discuss the 
teaching of St. Thomas on the question of the ‘‘ vision 
of God”’ as the final happiness to which man is destined. 
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The Hibbert Journal (April):' The Bishop of Ripon advocates 
such modifications in the present system of clerical 
training, in his Church, as would enable the theological 
student to realize more strongly the change which the 
adoption of scientific methods have wrought. Professor 
Henry Jones severely takes to task the method pursued 
by Mr. Balfour, in his Foundations of Belief. Under 
the caption, “‘The Lord is a man of War,” Rev. Mr. 
Orde-Wade sets forth the view that, in the divine 
plan of the Universe, progress towards ultimate per- 
fection in the physical, intellectual, moral, and spiritual, 
is assured only by the conflict of contending forces 
and the synthesis of opposites. A fellow of Mer- 
ton College, Oxford, Mr. H. W. Garrod, thinks that 
the elements of our moral ideal which men, whatever be 
their verbal professions, value the highest, are neither 
Christian nor Greek, but Gothic—-the ideals of chivalry 
and honor. Professor Charles gives an account of the 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, “a _ veritable 
romance in the region of ancient religious literature.” 

In “discussions” Baron von Hiigel takes exception 
to the interpretation offered last month by “Romanus” 
of M. Loisy’s view of the Church. Professor Gardnér, 
too, maintains that M. Loisy’s own statements refute 
the contention of “Romanus” that, ‘‘applied to the 
critical movement in theology, the antithesis of Catholic 
and Protestant is out of place. 





Current Events. 


The most noteworthy feature of 
Russia. the situation in Russia isthe state 
of serious disturbances still exist- 
ing in many parts throughout the length and breadth of the 
European provinces. Those disturbances are no longer confined 
to the workingmen of the towns, but have extended to the 
hitherto peaceful and loyal peasantry. This loyalty of the 
peasantry is being made a motive for moving them to an 
attack upon the property of the officials and the landlords. 
Leaflets have been circulated declaring that the Tsar is in 
danger, and that he has been.thrown into prison by the nobles. 
‘““Hasten to help him, plunder the landlords, slay the enemies 
of the Tsar and the Fatherland.” The peasants accordingly, 
armed with. axes and scythes, plundered and destroyed the 
houses of several landlords, some of whom barely escaped with 
their lives. 

Among the Armenians a serious agitation exists. They 
having formed the hope, which they take no pains to conceal 
‘that the Kingdom of Armenia may be revived at the cost of 
Russia and Turkey. Officials have been shot in many. places. 
Property of every kind has been looted. The red flag has 
been carried in procession. Students of Universities and 
Colleges have refused to attend lectures until the constitutional 
reforms which they demand are granted. Even the police are 
becoming disorganized, and have passed all legal bounds. In 
many towns the police stations are said to have been converted 
into torture chambers, private houses have been broken into, 
unarmed persons massacred, and, where the police ought to have 
acted, they have failed to do so. 

An appeal has been made by Father Gapon to the peasants, 
in terms which make it evident that worthy leadership is not 
to be found in him. Speaking of the governors, popes, and 
other authorities, he says: ‘Death to them all. Let us avenge 
the innocent blood of. our brethren; let us sacrifice our lives 
for ourselves, for our relatives, for the whole people. Hurrah 
for the armed insurrection of the people, for the conquest of the 
land and of liberty.” The proclamation is addressed: ‘To you 
Russian peasants. I call upon you, inhabitants of the smal! 
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towns and of the villages, you who are oppressed, exploited, 
deprived of all rights, given up to hunger and misery, to the 
bastinado, to the knout, to the magaika, I appeal to you as 
judges. Judge for yourselves, O people, peasants of Russia. 
Judge according to your conscience as you always do.” Al- 
though in this appeal the oppression undergone by the people 
may not be exaggerated, the spirit of the appeal is not that 
which should animate the constructor of the better order of 
things which we hope is coming for Russia. Unless the country 
can find a man of a different type, the new order established 
under such auspices will be worse than the old. 

It is not to Father Gapon, therefore, that the people can 
look for guidance. Is there no other leader? What can we 
hope of Count Tolstoy? He, too, has issued not a manifesto 
but a statement. But if Father Gapon errs in being in favor 
of measures which are too energetic, Count Tolstoy goes to the 
other extreme. All agitation, even the most legitimate, will, he 
thinks, only delay the true social amelioration. ‘‘ True social 
amelioration can be attained only by religious moral perfection- 
ing of the individuals. Political agitation, putting before indivi- 
duals pernicious illusion of social. improvement by change of 
forms, habitually stops the real progress, as can be observed in 
all constitutional countries—France, England, America.” It is 
the inner spiritual activity which alone gives true welfare to 
individuals as well as to society. The Russian Government is no 
better and no worse than any other government. They all 
sanction and seek to sanctify the most dreadful crimes, and there- 
fore all the efforts of those who wish to improve social life 
should be directed to the liberation of themselves from all govern- 
ments. This is to be done by each one becoming himself more 
perfect. He does not approve of any effort being made to im- 
prove the radically unimprovable. There is, of course, a good 
deal of truth in what Count Tolstoy says. St. Paul looked upon 
authorities as being concerned rather with the evil-doer than with 
the well-doer, and Christians were not'to go to law in heathen 
courts. The testimony of Mr. Gladstone to the secret wickedness 
of the European Chancelleries may be found in Mr. Morley’s Life. 
And we know that when the end comes of this dispensation, 
even the: rule of Christ as man is to come.to an end, that all 
things may be subjected to God. But until then we fear that 
we shall have to have governments of one kind or another, 
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and. that it will be part of a Christian’s duty to strive for the 
bettering of governments (as of other things) by every legitimate 
means, ae 

For this reason we cannot think that Count Tolstoy can be 
accepted by the Russian people as a guide in their struggle, 
when he counsels them totally to abstain from every effort for 
improvement. To whom, then, are they to look? No hope 
can be placed in the Tsar—‘‘the waverer still, man of much 
heart, and little will.” The choice is between those who have 
minds of their own, and those who are striving to secure a 
dominating influence over the Tsar. The Grand Dukes on the 
one hand seek to maintain vested interests, and on the 
side of Reform, who is there? One man only has given 
evidence of capacity and insight—M. Witte. To him is due 
the awakening of the best forces of national labor to a sense 
of self-reliance, and he for some time successfully administered 
the finances of the Empire. He was, however, removed about 
eighteen months ago. In the discussions on Reform which 
have been going on for the purpose of giving practical effect 
to the Tsar’s Rescripts, M. Witte has taken a leading part, and 
his influence is on behalf of the abolition of the present arbi- 
trary régime. Consequently he has many enemies, and it is 
doubtful whether he will not be defeated. In fact it is rumored 
that, having lost all hope, he is going to leave Russia. Should 
this prove to be the case, hope of amelioration will be very 
small. The Imperial Word, conceding the representative prin- 
ciple, has it is true been plighted, but what of that? Who 
can bind a despot? It is, however, ioo soon to despair. Dis- 
cussions are still going on, and great changes cannot and should 
not be made hastily. Moreover, the influence of the man who 
has been called the evil genius of the Empire, M. Pobiedonost- 
zeff, has received a rude shock. He has held the office of 
Procurator of the Holy Synod, since 1881, and has. represented 
the most unbending form of autocracy. He was, too, the most 
trusted adviser of the late Tsar, Alexander III., and to him, 
therefore, more than to any one else, is due the present crisis. 
But a movement has been initiated for the revival of the Pa- 
triarchate suppressed by Peter the Great. A Council of Bishops 
has been called to meet in Moscow, for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the matter. The Tsar has given his consent to the 
calling of this Council, although the success of the proposal 
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would mean the conferring upon the Church of some little de- 
gree of greater independence of the State—at all events an 
appearance of distinction, instead of the almost absolute iden- 
tification now existing. It would, too, deprive M. Pobiedonost- 
zeff of the power which he, as the agent of the Tsar, has so 
long wielded. 


While the Tsar is shut up in his 
Germany, France, and Morocco. own palace, surrounded and guard- 

ed by troops, and virtually a 
prisoner in his own Empire, the Kaiser has been traveling. 
Leaving his own dominions, he has made an_ incursion 
into a Continent unvisited from time almost immemorial by 
any European potentate. Worse than that, he has been 
making speeches, and this he seldom does without causing 
anxiety to the statesmen both of his own and of other nations. 
Before setting out for Africa his Majesty made a speech at 
Bremen in furtherance of the world policy upon which he has 
set his heart. The construction of a Navy which may be “a 
defiance to the world and a defence to the Empire” is an 
essential element of this policy. Strange to say, with all his 
zeal for the Army first and now for the Navy, the Kaiser’s 
most ardent desire has, he declared, always been for peace. 
When he came to the throne he told his auditors at Bremen 
that he swore a soldier’s oath that he would do his utmost to 
keep at rest the bayonet and the cannon; but, he adds, he 
also swore that the bayonet must be kept sharp and the can- 
non loaded, and both efficient. This, however, was not for 
conquest, but for defence; for he had learned from history 
that all world-wide Empires had speedily come to ruin. The 
world-wide Empire for which he was striving would be one 
founded, not upon conquests gained by the sword, but by the 
confidence of those nations which press towards the same 
goal. 

To form an Empire in this way will certainly be the in- 
auguration of a new era, and no great confidence can be felt 
in any such result being achieved; the Emperor himself does 
not seem to place much reliance upon it, for he proceeded to 
insist upon a strong and a large Navy as being necessary even 
for the preservation of his present dominions. The speech in- 


cluded a reference to God, and in these days of irreligion and 
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unbelief this is something at which to rejoice. Perhaps, how- 
ever, he identified the Father of all mankind somewhat too 
closely with the destiny of the German Empire to be altogether 
reverent. ‘‘Cherish,’”’ said he, “the firm conviction that our 
Lord and God would never have given himself such pains with 
our German fatherland and its people if he had not predestined 
us to something-great. We are the salt of the earth.” The last 
affirmation will not, we fear, be assented to by every, perhaps 
not by any, other nation. However, no one will have a right 
to complain if only the Germans will fulfil the duties of so 
lofty a vocation; if they will, as the Emperor inculcates, pre- 
serve good morals, discipline, and order, reverence and reli- 
gious feeling. Then although other nations may not, perhaps, 
owing to their own vanity, be willing to take quite the same 
view, yet they will be entitled to respect, perhaps even to 
affection and confidence, as safe and trustworthy people, such 
as the Emperor urges them to be. 

But in all humility we think that the Emperor’ should set 
his people a better example, if other people are to form 
towards the German Empire these sentiments of trust and 
confidence. For immediately after making this speech. the 
Emperor proceeded on that voyage to Tangier, which seems 
to have had no other object than to disturb the peaceful rela- 
tions which have lately been formed between France and 
England, and to do this in such a way as to render it very 
difficult to repose any confidence in the trustworthiness of 
German policy. The Anglo-French Agreement, concluded last 
year, included among other things a renunciation on the part 
of England of any active interference with the affairs of Mo- 
rocco; and France was left alone to carry out the task of its 
restoration to order. This Agreement was brought to the 
knowledge of the German Government, no protest was made, 
and this silence was taken as consent to the terms of the 
agreement. For, while Germany has commercial interests in 
Morocco, these interests are small and, such as they are, fully 
safeguarded by the Agreement. Spain was the only country 
which had a right to complain, and with Spain France has 
made a special agreement satisfactory to the Spaniards. 

France, accordingly, preceeded to peacefully penetrate 
Morocco, and undertook the task of bringing order where 
chacs exists, and some degree of civilization and justice where 
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barbarism and oppression are dominant. The Sultan of Mo- 
rocco, like all other officials, does not like to be interfered 
with. -He thinks all is well, or at least, if all is not so well as 
it might be, that he is the man who can best set things right. 
And so he does not relish the interference of the French, and 
is supported in his resistance by the large class who, in Mo- 
rocco as elsewhere, profit by the existing evils. And an ex- 
ternal supporter he has found in the German Emperor. No 
great surprise can be felt at this. For a long time England, to 
her eternal disgrace, was the supporter of the Turk, notwith- 
standing his crimes and abominations. Since she has given 
up the task as a bad job, Germany has taken her place, and 
it is to the German Emperor that the Turkish Sultan now 
looks for support; and not only looks for but finds it; for, 
had it not been for the Kaiser and the Tsar at the time of 
the Armenian massacre, the Sultan would have been deposed 
by a European coalition. And so it is fitting that another 
Sultan should look the same way. This is the result of the 
Kaiser’s visit to Tangier. 

He told the representatives of the Sultan on his visit that 
he had come expressly to maintain the absolute equality of 
German economic and commercial rights in Morocco, and would 
not allow any other Power to obtain preferential advantages. 
The Sultan, he said, was the free Sovereign of a free 
country, and Germany would insist on always carrying on her 
affairs direct with him, and would never allow the intermediary 
of any other Power. Doubtless he was well within his rights 
in making this declaration, although it might have been made 
to’ France direct. But when he went on to say that the pres- 
ent was an unfavorable time for the introduction of reforms on 
European lines, and that all reforms should be founded on 
Islamic law and tradition, he not only went directly against 
the proposals of France, but made himself the defender of the 
existing barbarism and encouraged the Sultan to resist every 
effort to make things tolerable. 

One of the mysteries of the world is that when an evil 
seems on the point of being righted it often finds defenders 
among those who claim to be the best representatives of the 
good. Germany claims, and many allow its claim, to be the 
highest representative of science, of art, of learning, of modern 
civilization generally, and yet it now undisguisedly makes itself 
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the defender of the Turk and the Moor, with all their enormities 
and barbarities. 
“For the sake of the Austro- 
Austro-Hungary. Hungarian Monarchy, for the sake 
of the dynasty, and, above all, for 
the sake of Hungary. herself, I cannot and will not give way.” 
These are the words of the Emperor of Austria, spoken in his 
capacity of King of Hungary. For nearly two months the crisis 
in Hungary has remained unsettled. The King will not accept 
the proposals of the majority of the Parliament recently elected, 
and the majority will not take office unless their proposals are 
accepted. Every effort has been made to find a man able and 
willing to direct affairs, but so far without success. The de- 
mands of the Hungarian majority are a compromise between 
the several minor parties of which that majority consists; but 
they include one which the King considers inadmissible, and 
indeed fatal, to the unity of the Dual Monarchy. According 
to Mr. Francis Kossuth, the leader for the largest of these 
parties, this demand is that the word of command in the 
Hungarian army shall be given to the troops in Hungarian by 
the major and all subordinate officers, while from the major 
upwards the commands shall be given (as now) in German. It 
is apparently a mild proposal, but it meets with the absolute 
Imperial non possumus. The Austrian military authorities regard 
it as certain to lead to the disintegration of the Army. Its 
adoption would in their view render it simply impossible to 
command and direct the military forces. They apprehend that 
if the Hungarian language is allowed for Hungarians, the same 
concession will have to be made to the other nationalities of 
which the army is made up—the Czechs, Croatians, Poles, 
Ruthenians, and Italians; and where will officers be found of 
linguistic capacity sufficient for this? And so no solution has 
yet been found; and the crisis promises to be of indefinite dura- 
tion. 


Italy has had a series of parlia- 

Italy. mentary crisis. After “Flight the 

Fourth” of Signor Giolitti, Signor 

Fortis attempted to form a Ministry, or rather to prolong 
the life of the former Ministry with but a few changes; he did 
not, however, meet with success. The Minister for Foreign 
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Affairs, Signor Tittoni, then undertook the task. His Cabinet 
however, fell within a week, and then Signor Fortis made a 
second attempt, this time with better results. The new Cabinet 
retains Signor Tittoni as Minister of Foreign affairs, and several 
changes have been made, but to all intents and purposes things 
are left as they were. The constant turmoils, to which these 
changes are due, are greatly discrediting Parliaments. Many 
are beginning to have doubts as to the all-surpassing excellence 
of the much lauded system. Let them, however, turn their 
eyes to Russia, where autocracy still holds sway, and their 
doubts should be removed. 


In France the Committee appointed 
France. to consider the Bill for the sep- 
aration of Church and State hav- 
ing made its report, the debate on the reading of the Bill has 
begun in the Chamber of Deputies. An attempt was made to 
defer the discussion until after the general election, to be held 
next year. The self-willed spirit of the Chamber appears from 
the fact that only fifty-five members voted for the ascertain- 
ment of the real wishes of the people of France. Even in 
1848, the year of Revolutions, when a similar proposal was 
made, the Committee then appointed reported that separation 
was impossible without consulting the electors. M. Briand, the 
reporter for the Committee which has just made its report, did 
not venture to affirm that the French people wished for the 
separation. He opposed the proposal on the ground that it 
would be a sign of weakness on the part of the Government 
to make such an appeal. An equally deaf ear was turned to 
the proposal of the Abbé Gayraud, that the opinion of the 
representatives of the Church should be asked, although he 
recalled to the remembrance of the Deputies the fact that the 
salaries of the clergy which the Bill proposes to confiscate 
were recognized, by the law passed in 1789, as a debt due to 
the Church by the State, and that this confiscation would be 
a breach of contract and an act of bankruptcy. Such con- 
siderations, however, had no weight with lawless legislators. 
The Abbé found only 144 supporters, while 386 refused to 
listen to the dictates of natural justice. 
The preliminary questions having been settled, the general 
debate began, and has been going on for some weeks. In the 


* 
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course of this debate the great injustice of several of the pro- 
posals of the Bill was brought out—injustice recognized by 
several Republican deputies. The Bill gives the various com- 
munes the right, after twelve years, to sell the cathedrals and 
churches, so that, for example, Notre Dame may, if it shall 
seem good to Parisians, be once again a temple for the wor- 
ship of the goddess of reason. In old times these cathedrals 
and the parish churches were built to a large extent by the 
voluntary offerings of the faithful. But what was done in the 
days of old has no weight with those who worship only the 
new. Many churches, however, have been built by the money 
of the faithful in the period since the Revolution with very 
moderate subventions from the authorities. And three-fourths 
of the older churches in some districts have been rebuilt at the 
cost of the congregations. Yet the Bill proposes that after 
twelve years the national or local authorities may secularize 
these churches at pleasure. It is a pity that the. much vaunted 
modern spirit, which is supposed to be so much more pure 
and lofty than the antiquated notions of the past, should mani- 
fest itself in actions which if done by an individual would 
consign him to a felon’s cell. Even at the Revolution, when 
the State appropriated ecclesiastical property as belonging to 
the nation, it assigned the churches to public worship, and 
every nation that has voted separation has handed over the 
church buildings to the churches. The Concordat, under which 
France has lived since the: beginning. of the last century, pro- 
vided for the payment of salaries to the ministers of religion 
in such a way as to make them a part of the national debt; 
the present proposals are, therefore, equivalent to repudiation, 
and are consequently a national disgrace and dishonor. The 
framers of the present Bill are anxious to prevent like dis- 
honor falling upon their descendants; for they have included 
among its provisions regulations to prevent the enrichment of 
of the Church in the future. They are not only taking away 
her present possessions, but doing everything in their power to 
keep her in perpetual poverty. 

The dissolution of the religious houses, as carried out by 
M. Combes, has been so severely condemned by many English 
Liberals as an act of unjust oppression that it has caused con- 
siderable annoyance to that eminent representative of conti- 
nental Liberalism. He has made an attempt to justify his 
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action by writing a defence in the National Review. His first 
assertion is that the Catholic Church is in open revolt against 
the Government. M. Combes must take it for granted, and. 
perhaps rightly, that the Liberals, for whom he is writing, have 
no knowledge of the repeated injunctions of Leo XIII. in which 
his Holiness called upon French Catholics to support the Repub- 
lic. But it may be said many Catholics did not listen to the 
voice of the Pope. The Pope and the Church cannot be blamed 
for this, and it is, therefore, a monstrous exaggeration to say 
that the Church is in open revolt. But what if many Catho- 
lics are unable to look upon the Republican form of govern- 
ment as the best for France? Is it a revolt to try by legiti- 
mate means to establish a better form of Government? It may 
not be wise, but is it a revolt? That M. Combes should seek 
to stigmatize in such terms the exercise by French citizens cf 
their legitimate rights gives a true measure of his liberalism. 
It may be regrettable, but in many European countries oppo- 
nents of the established order exist, and the most arbitrary of 
the existing powers do not try to expel their fellow. citizens in 
the way in which M. Combes has expelled not only men but 
voteless women. The whole of his article shows that his notion 
of liberty means liberty to'think as he. does; every one who 
differs, be he Bonapartist, Royalist, Nationalist, or Plebiscitaire, 
is to be treated as a conspirator. 

M. Combes will scarcely recommend his course to the Eng- 
lish Liberals, to whom his article is addressed, by the principle 
which he lays down as the justification of his odious actions: 
“The supremacy of civil authority, and its absolute indepen- 
dence of religion and dogma, . . . is one of the funda- 
mental conceptions of the Republican Constitution. An irre- 
concilable antagonism between the civil and the religious pow- 
ers inevitably arose in proportion as the Republican régime 
became consolidated.” Could any better vindication be offered 
of the opposition of religious men to the Republic, if what. 
M. Combes states is the real truth? It is not the real truth, 
but we are concerned only with M. Combes’ statements that 
the Republican Constitution involves the supremacy of civil 
authority, not equality, not freedom of both Church and 
State; and absolute independence not merely of dogma and 
Church authority, but also of religion. The Liberals of Eng- 
land make no such claim. Even the Church of England, estab- 
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lished as she is, and subject to State control in many ways, 
her doctrines being submitted to the interpretation of State 
tribunals, is looked upon rather as a partner to a bargain than 
as subject to the supremacy of the State, in the sense indi- 
cated by M. Combes. In fact here again he shows that no 
notion of what liberty really is has entered into his mind. 

In one respect M. Combes’ article gives great encourage- 
ment to those who are fighting for the Church. It testifies 
to her great power in France, and to the success which has 
attended her work. The present persecution is not an evi- 
dence of the weakness of the Church, but a testimony of the 
dread with which her success has inspired her enemies. 
“CUnder the Monarchical Governments] the Clerical Party had 
captured every sphere of public activity. Its nominees occu- 
pied the most conspicuous positions throughout the country. 
Under the cover of the famous Loz Falloux, which had sub- 
stituted liberty of teaching ’’—observe that it is under liberty 
that the Church flourishes—“ for the University monopoly, 
clericalism had founded schools, in competition with the State 
schools, in all our country towns and chief rural communes. 
Clericalism . . . was thus able to capture the liberal pro- 
fessions. . . . Female religious orders had greatly multi- 
plied. . . . In proclaiming the general liberty of teach- 
ing”—again it is liberty that M. Combes hates—‘“ without 
mentioning the Monastic Order, the Loz Falloux enabled them 
to build schools to their hearts’ content. They even suc- 
ceeded in invading the public schools, owing to the liberty 
enjoyed by the Communes to decide whether education should 
be under lay or clerical schoolmasters.”” Whatever claims M. 
Combes may have for honor and fame, the defense of liberty 
will net be reckoned among them on his own avowal. It is 
this liberty of teaching that he and his predecessors have 
been taking away. What stronger testimony to the power of 
the Church, when she has anything like fair play, can. be 
given than that which M. Combes proceeds to give? ‘As 
fast as the Orders were expelled from the State schools, they 
developed their own schools, and year by year increased the 
number of their pupils. Gradually they succeeded in killing 
lay competition, while they competed with the State in the 
number of pupils receiving secondary education. Their influ- 
ence grew with the growth of the rising generation, which 
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had become impregnated with their spirit. It had become 
urgent with the Republic to defend itself. Ten years later, 
as Waldeck-Rousseau said, it would have been too late.” De- 
lenda est libertas. Such is M. Combes’ attitude towards liberty ; 
such the reasons for his suppression of the rights of his fel- 
low-citizens. Are these reasons more likely to meet with the 
approval of the lovers of real liberty than the actions them- 
selves? What these were we cannot give a better account of 
than that which Viscount Llandaff gives in his reply to M. 
Combes. 

“Tt is difficult to realize the magnitude of the ruin wrought 
by these measures. Complete statistics are wanting. M. Wal- 
deck-Rousseau, in introducing the Law of i901, stated that 
some 75,000 persons had to be dealt with as members of un- 
authorized Congregations. M. Combes is said to have received 
applications for authorization for 12,800 houses or establish- 
ments. There were twenty-five teaching Congregations of men, 
with 1,690. establishments in the list of the unauthorized. 
Eight of these had no less than 228,523 pupils. The first 
batch of establishments closed included 750 schools taught by 
the Christian Brothers, 1,054 schools for girls taught by reli- 
gious women, and nearly 600 orphanages where the waifs and 
strays of the country were tended by the sisters. There were 
numerous establishments where the deaf and dumb were taught, 
where the blind were educated, where the sick were nursed. 
No less than 250,000 aged and infirm persons were supported, 
clothed, and served by the charity of the Congregations. All 
those schools and charitable institutions were erected, mains 
tained, and equipped by voluntary effort, and without any 
assistance from the public taxes. The cost to the public of 
teplacing them is estimated in millions. The State cannot pro- 
vide the lay teachers who are to succeed the Religious in suf- 
ficient numbers, or with sufficient qualifications. Orders that 
have existed for centuries, like the Dominicans with their list 
of celebrated names from St. Thomas Aquinas to Lacordaire, 
or the Benedictines with their noble traditions of learning, of 
labor, and of prayer have been swept out of France. Fran- 
ciscans who have followed the precepts of their Founder and 
have taught the fraternity not of M. Combes but of the Gos- 
pel have disappeared with their missions in China, Abyssinia, 
Turkey, and the Holy Land. The suppression of these mis- 
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sionary Congregations is described by M. Leroy-Beaulieu (who 
is not a ‘clerical’) in the Revue des Deux Mondes as a ‘policy 
of national suicide.’ Thousands of men and women have been 
turned out of the homes where their lives were devoted to 
prayer and works of charity. Many were of advanced age, 
and ill-fitted to begin life afresh in the menial occupations to 
which their poverty compelled them to resort. Many were 
driven into exile, for M. Combes allowed them no peace in 
France. Soldiers with fixed bayonets were sent to expel peace- 
ful women from the homes where they had lived for years in 
the service of God and of their neighbor. Some officers re- 
signed their commissions rather than assist in this hateful task; 
and M. Combes describes this recoil of outraged consciences as 
an ‘unheard-of act of insubordination.’ ” 

Although the laws of M. Combes have been drawn up with 
the utmost skill in order to carry out effectually the ruthless 
results thus described, the Ursulines of Avranches have found 
a flaw in the methods pursued in their case, and instead of tak- 
ing the road to banishment have, after having been driven out 
of their monastery, rented a house in the city and are waiting 
now to see whether the government will attack. In this 


undertaking they will have the sympathy and the prayers of 
the Catholics of America. 








THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


HE death of Jules Verne, on March 24, has elicited many telegrams of con- 
dolence from distinguished men. At his home in Amiens he was honored 
by election to the municipal government, yet on account of his edifying life asa 
Catholic he got little recognition from the freethinking immortals of the French 
Academy. A few years ago he wrote: ‘‘I have just completed my seventy- 
third year, and it is not at that age that I am likely to be found with the 
ambition to enter the Academy.’”’ His greatest ambition then lost, he con- 
tented himself with the honor which the world bestowed upon him as a most 
successful writer in the popularizing of science. 

Few men have ever undertaken and fulfilled such a contract as M. Verne 
bound himself to during the last forty years of his life. When in 1861 he 
published Five Weeks in a Baloon, his first scientific work, M. Hetzel, his pub- 
lisher, at once appreciated the value of the ideas with which M. Verne was 
imbued, and two years later made a contract with the writer for all his literary 
output, of at least two novels a year. For his service M. Verne was bound 
for many years, and was to receive annually a large sum, which, however, 
left him with a small percentage of his earnings. 

Until a few years ago M. Verne fulfilled his contract, producing his two 
books a year, all of them with his usual care andcompleteness. Most of them 
are now found printed in all European languages. He once said: ‘‘I work 
from five o’clock in the morning until noon. Then I take lunch and my day’s 
work is finished.” Unlike some other great writers, he wrote with his single 
pen. During his life he produced in all more than eighty novels. 

Jules Verne was born at Nantes, February 8, 1828. He was the young- 
est of three brothers, all of whom lived to an advanced age. The eldest of 
them died fourteen years ago, at the age of 110. After receiving at home a 
starton his education, M. Verne went to Paris to study law. His favorite 
study was always geography, but in Paris his time was almost entirely taken 
up with literary projects, and at the age of seventeen he wrote several tra- 
gedies and comedies. Many of his friends were musicians, and with them he 
soon was writing operettas, two of which were produced in Paris. 

While in Paris M. Verne met the younger Dumas, and was also intro- 
duced to the elder, with whom he collaborated on several works. 

M. Verne was married more than a half century ago to Mme. de Vianne, 
a widow with two daughters. They had one son, Michel, who lives in Paris 
with his wife and two children. ; 

The writer’s recreation consisted mainly in yachting, but he always sailed 
with an eye toward getting information for his books. Once only he visited 
America, then as a passenger on the Great Eastern. He landed at New 
York and went as far as Niagara Falls, which he saw locked in ice. He 
traveled all over Europe, but knew the Mediterranean best. 

Among the greatest honors M. Verne ever received, and his only decora- 
tion, was the rosette of officer of the Legion of Honor. ‘‘I was the last 
man decorated by the Empire,” he once said. ‘‘ Two hours after my decree 
was signed the Empire ceased to be. res that is some recognition.” 

* 


The manager of the Columbian Reading Union appreciates very much 


. 
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the kind words in the following letter, which will serve to awaken renewed 
efforts for the diffusion of Catholic literature: 

I am exceedingly obliged to you for sending me the various guide lists 
prepared bythe Columbian Reading Union. From afar I have long admired 
the efficient methods employed by the Union in its thorough-going plan of 
campaign ; but never more so than after examining these lists, which reveal 
such unwearied zeal, skilful research, and real enthusiasm for the work on 
the part of their compilers. The apathy we, as a body, have shown (I am, cf 
course, speaking of the laity) to our glorious opportunity for spreading a 
knowledge of the faith, by a widespread diffusion of the best Catholic litera- 
ture, has certainly been most extraordinary and most disheartening. Even 
more culpable, it seems to me, has been our indifference to the fact, so glar- 
ingly evident, that by the printed word, more potently perhaps than by any 
other means, have been scattered broadcast with pestilential activity the 
deliberate attacks against the Church of those who glory in calling themselves 
her enemies. Hardly less dangerous are the strange misconceptions, pre- 
judices, and errors publicly expressed in all departments of literature by those 
who write as they do, not through malice, but through such ignorance as 
they would be ashamed to show regarding any other subject than the Church 
of the Living God. And yet, knowing all this, many of us have been content 
to look tranquilly on, wondering meanwhile that our prayers for the conver- 
sion of our non-Catholic brethren have not been ‘‘ heard ” more frequently, 
and crying out with amazement at *‘ the leakage inthe Church!” Weshould 
be thankful, indeed, that there have been a few far-seeing leaders among us, 
thoroughly alive both to the ‘opportunity and to the tremendous danger; 
unwearied in sounding the call to arms, and in striving to vanquish the enemy 
on their own ground, by opposing to the printed word containing their base- 
less accusations the printed word clearly stating the Divine principles of 
Catholic teaching. To this providential fact that something of Father 
Hecker’s faith in the inspired mission of the Apostolate of the press has 
descended on so many of his brother priests in this generation, must surely 
be due, in great measure, the awakening toa like realization which now at 
last seems to be stirring mightily the entire body of the Catholic laity. Led 
on by the pioneers—the Knights of Columbus and the members of our innumer- 
able Reading Circles—it does seem as if the vast army of the faithful were 
getting so thoroughly into line in this endeavor that Father Hecker’s dreams 
would be more than fulfilled for an extended and systematic diffusion of Catho- 
lie literature throughout the land. Do you not feel that ‘‘the true, right 
time has come” for the Columbian Reading Uuion to publish the proposed 
list of books by Catholic authors of which you have sent me sample pages? 
If the list could be brought out exactly as planned, it would be far and away 
the most comprehensive and the most reliable in the English language, and 
would be invaluable not only to specialists—students, teachers, librarians, and 
directors of Reading Circles—but to the Catholic reading public at large. 

In answer to the question regarding the list of Catholic authors in the 
English language, we regret to state that the outlook at present is not favor- 
able. The contributions for that purpose sufficed only for the publication of 
the first part, which has already been mailed to all sending a donation. It 
is a work of very great magnitude, requiring much time and patient research, 
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and deserving of ample compensation which is not forthcoming. The dis- 
cussion of the project in these pages has borne fruit in a number of special 
lists prepared for the use of the patrons of public libraries, especially in 
Baltimore and Buffalo. 

? = * 

Madame Helena Modjeska, the actress, who has been living in retire- 
ment in California for a year, is to have a benefit in New York City, and no 
less a personage than Paderewski, the pianist, has volunteered his services 
at a concert to be held at the Metropolitan Opera House on May 4. Daniel 
Frohman, who has engineered some of the biggest benefits in the history of 
New York, will undertake the business management. 

It:is expected that Madame Sembrich, who is now on tour with the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, will take part, as will several other noted 
artists. She was to have sailed for Germany very soon, but in response to a 
telegram from Paderewski replied that she will change her plans if the date 
of the concert cannot be altered. 

Madame Modjeska made a fortune during her prime, and the news that 
she is in financial straits will come as a surprise even to her intimate friends. 
Next to Mary Anderson she has maintained the highest standard of dramatic 
art, and her departure from public life will furnish an occasion for a fitting 
tribute to her worth. 

Madame Modjeska has been most exemplary in her life as a Catholic, 
though exposed to the dangers inseparable from her chosen profession. 
Some time ago she consented to prepare a paper for the Newman Reading 
Circle, of Los Angeles, Cal., and appeared at one of the meetings to read 
it in her own finished style. Her subject was: The Influence of Chris- 
tianity Upon the Stage. The paper is here condensedas follows: 

I should only weary you if I related here the beginnings of the Christian 
drama. Its development is very well known. It was born in the cathedrals 
first in the shape of liturgic dialogues, later on in the so-called plays, which 
for a long time supplied the only popular entertainment for our forefathers, 
whose pious minds they edified by episodes from the Holy Scriptures and from 
Lives of the Saints. I prefer to pass to another illustrative fact which, being 
less known, may offer you some interest, and which, moreover, concerns a 
Christian woman. I claim myself happy to have had the occasion of pro- 
claiming the name in a paper which I read before the International Woman’s 
Congress in 1893. I refer to the influence, however indirect, upon the drama 
exerted by the works of a German nun of the tenth century, called Hroswitha, 
or as she is better known, the nun of Gandersheim. 

This great writer and holy woman may claim the honor of having marked 
the first steps in the evolution of the modern drama. Well acquainted with 
the classic authors, especially the Roman playwright, Terencius, some of 
whose works were then frequently studied and even performed in the Cloisters, 
the only asylum for along time of learning and literature, she felt, as the 
good Christian she was, a strong. aversion towards. pagan morals and lascivi- 
ous pictures contained in the Roman comedies, and so she conceived the 
laudable ambition of writing a series of plays in which the literary charm of the 
ancients would be subservient to Christian ideas and pictures of Christian life. 

Her works are of great literary and artistic merit. Full of poetic imag- 
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ination, with a mind rich in the most delicate shades of sentiment, Hroswitha 
was the first to break with many traditions of the old classics, such as the rule 
of three unities, and to introduce into the dramatic literature new elements, 
due entirely to Christianity. 

Strange to say, considering that she was a pure and pious nun, her con- 
ception of love betwéen man and woman, so entirely different from the old 
pagans, may seem to have inspired our modern romantic poets. 

It is only just to say that she stands between the ancient and modern 
drama like a solitary column, the only logical and genuine transition. For 
six centuries her works remained hidden in the recesses of German convents. 
It is only at the beginning of the sixteenth century that a German humanist, 
the poet Conrad Celter, had them printed in Nuremberg and offered them to 
public light. They created a strong impression and were soon translated 
into Italian, German, and Spanish. The supposition that she impressed the 
Elizabethan writers, and especially Shakespeare, is justified by the fact that, 
as we know, the poet took many of his plots from the Italians, who on their 
part followedin some of their works the subjects treated by Hroswitha, among 
others the story of Romeo and Juliet.. Certain scenes, notably the whole 
plot of the fifth act, follow rather closely the nun’s tragedy called Cal- 
purnius. Of course, the very end is different; the lovers are brought back 
to life by a miraculous intervention more acceptable to the Christian audience 
of the tenth century than it would have been to the English people of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

On the first occasion I spoke in public of Hroswitha, my subject was the 
connection of woman with the stage, my object was to show how much the 
drama is indebted to woman. It is a pleasure for me now to again glorify 
her name as a Christian, to procalim how much we owe to her for having 
first used the drama as a vehicle for the highest Christian ideas, for having 
first brought into it elements of charity, purity, abnegation, forgiveness, and 
the most delicate refinement. 

After the Renaissance movement the drama had passed many ups and 
downs. Not only did its authors forget its Christian origin, they often 
proved false to an artistic standard. The dramatic literature of the present 
century, whilst brilliant during the revival of romanticism, especially in Ger- 
many and France, became in the latter half a matter of pure handicraft, and 
was prostituted only too. frequently in order to pander to the lowest instincts, 
and catch the pennies of the greatest numbers. 

But the fault does not lie in the dramatic art itself. The so-called com- 
mercial spirit, so aggressive in all manifestations of life at this time, has had 
a great deal to do with the degradation and with the deviation of the stage 
from its higher mission. Happily there is no lack of signs of a revolution for 
the better in its sphere. The public taste is already surfeited with the 
mediocre, idiotic, corrupt plays that were offered to it during the last decades, 
and it welcomes heartily any new works of a higher moral and artistic stand- 
ard. I think we can safely look to a healthy revival in this direction, and I 
do not know anything that can help more to this result than such work as 
the Newman Club has for its object, the broadening of the minds and the 
improvement of the souls by the spreading of high Christian literature. 

M. C. M. 
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